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(-) ‘It is tough. It is strong. In its own genre it is a great success. om, 
¥ Its theme is the horrible life led by lorry drivers. A forcible social \ 
) record.” The OBSERVER ‘Intensely readable.’ JAMES AGATE 5s. ne | ) 


THOUGHT-READING MACHINE ANDRE MAUROIS 


‘It contains as much wit and wisdom as there will be in almost any 
half-dozen of the new novels.” TIME AND TIDE ‘A witty satire on 
the excesses of fake psychology.’ YORKSHIRE POST ‘An engaging 
and thoughtful book.’ The Times 5s. net 


CHOSEN PEOPLE SEAFORTH MACKENZIE 
‘A novelist whose work is inspired by a compelling creative energy. 
The imaginative force of his conception invests his work with a striking 
romantic beauty.” The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN is. 6d. net 


ACQUITTAL GRAEME & SARAH LORIMER 


‘A most sensitive and moving study of the spiritual aftermath of a 


trial for murder: A beautifully worked out story, written with 
delicacy and humour.’ JOHN O° LONDON ‘A fine forthright story, 
well written and extremely entertaining.’ TIME AND TIDE is. 6d. net 


ASLEEP IN THE AFTERNOON FE. C. LARGE 


‘There is a certain kind of novel that is, above everything else, 
interesting, its level of reading excitement high all through. Its main 
fascination is its original material, things one never knew about tll 
now. Sugar in the Air is a book like that.’ oTIS FERGUSON So is 
Asleep in the Afternoon. [Published to-day] is. 6d. net 


*"KINGFISHER’ ABROAD T. & T. RISING 


A canoeing holiday on the Mosel and the Danube. 

‘Half the interest of the book as a record of foreign travel is due 
to the various friendships the authors struck up with canoeists of 
all nations, and to their talent for convincingly recording casual con- 
versations.’ The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMEN1 illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


KILVERT’S DIARY, JANUARY 1870—AUGUSIT 187] 


Selections from the Diary of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, chosen, edited 
and introducted by William Plomezs 

‘It is safe to say that anyone who cares for Dorothy Wordsworth’s 

journal or William’s poems will revel in the similar if lesser sensi- 

bilities of . Kilvert’s Diary. It is a perfect bedside book and it is 

ardently to be hoped that a second volume will follow.” PUNCH 12s. 6d. net 
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Another Operating Theatre 
is needed at 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


FAcH year at Moorfields Eye Hospital the operating 

theatres are the gateways to restored sight for some 
thousands of men, women and children who come from 
all parts of the country. Another theatre is now needed. 
It will cost £2,500. 
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a expetimenl in 


PSYCHOLOGY 


If you are an expert horseman, it is probably 
because you fell in love with your rocking- 
horse at the age of three. Psychologists tell 
us that the events of the first seven years of 
life’ guide the formation of character. The 
registered impressions of those early years 
influence your “likes” and “dislikes” 
throughout your life. 

We want to make an experiment in adult 
psychology, but we give ourselves only seven 
days. We offer you free, a seven-day tube of 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. We think that 
in this short time you will change your ideas 
about shaving; any dislike of this rite will 
vanish, for Parke-Davis will give you the 
easiest, smoothest, most soothing shave you 
ever had. 

Once you have tried this shave aid we are 
confident that in future when you think of 
easy shaving, your mind will whisper to you: 
“Ah! Parke-Davis Shaving Cream!” 

Send for your week’s supply to 
Dept. 113/738 Euthymol, 50 Beak 
Street, London, W.1. Chemists 
sell large 1s. 6d. "tubes, or you can 
get the same antiseptic shaving 
from the Parke-Davis Shaving 
Stick. 1s. 6d. from all chemists. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE fact that the discussions between the Czechoslovak 
Cabinet and Sudeten German delegates on Wednesday 
ended in deadlock is not in itself surprising. Hard bar- 
gaining is in progress and neither party is prepared to give 
much away at this stage. The position, moreover, is com- 
plicated by the presence of Lord Runciman, whom each 
party no doubt regards as a supporter of its own claims 
until he finally discloses his conception of what a just settle- 
ment would be. It is fair, however, to the Czechoslovak 
Government to say that they have in their proposed 
Nationalities Statute and the other projected reforms made 
considerable concessions to the Sudeten Germans’ point of 
view, while the Sudeten Germans, with the whole weight 
of the German Reich behind them, are standing out for 
100 per cent. of the demands, some of them obviously 
untenable, promulgated by Herr Henlein in April. It is a 
significant and by no means encouraging fact that Herr 
Henlein himself has throughout these negotiations been not 
in Czechoslovakia at all, but in Germany. His first meeting 
with Lord Runciman has yet to take place. The gulf between 
the Czechoslovak Government and the German minority is 
wide and plain. The Government stands for a large measure 
of local autonomy, with completely equal rights for citizens 
of every nationality, but with a Central Parliament reaching 
its decisions by the majority vote normal in all democratic 
States. The Sudeten Germans demand complete self- 
government for the German areas (which in fact cannot be 
clearly defined)—or, as they put it, a Nationalities State 
rather than a National State. This would inevitably lead 
to the unworkable anomaly of a totalitarian State within a 
democratic State. 
* * * * 

General Franco Replies 
There has been some progress in Spain in the past week 
in both the military and the diplomatic spheres. On the 
Ebro the insurgents have made repeated efforts to thrust 
the Republicans back from the right bank of the river and 


have gained some ground, but not much. Whether they 
have on the one hand definitely failed in their main endeavour, 
or on the other secured positions from which they can 
deliver the much-heralded “crushing blow,” remains to 
be seen. In Estramadura General Queipo de Llano has 
advanced to within ten miles of the valuable Almaden 
mercury-mines ; unless the Republicans can deliver an 
effective counter-thrust they will sustain a very serious loss. 
At Barcelona there has been a Government reconsiruction 
the cause of which is not very clear and the significance 
not very great. Meanwhile General Franco has at last 
replied to the British Note on the plan for the repatriation 
of foreign troops, but the nature of the answer has not been 
revealed as these lines are being written. On one point, 
the exchange of* prisoners through a British commission 
presided over by Sir Philip Chetwode, agreement has indeed 
been reached, and the commission should soon begin its 
actual work. The other commission, on the bombing of 
British ships, finds progress held up by the failure of the Foreign 
Office and the shipowners to agree on the conditions under 
which enquiries should be carried out. 
* * * x 

The Foreign Office and British Shipowners 

Regarding this, indeed, the Foreign Office would appear 
to have displayed an ineptitude past defence. The condi- 
tions proposed by the Foreign Office were that the enquiry 
should be conducted by two naval officers, one British and 
one representing General Franco, with the possibility of a 
final decision by an umpire belorging to some neutral State ; 
that it should take place in territory held by the insurgents ; 
that the shipping companies should be able only to submit 
evidence in writing ; that evidence from persons in Spanish 
Government territory (where all the attacks take place) 
might be submitted, but might or might not be put forward ; 
that the shipowners themselves would not be legally repre- 
sented. Finally, and most important because it directly 
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traverses a statement made by the Prime Miunister in the 
House of Commons, it is explicitly stated that 

“there is no guarantee that compensation will actually be paid 
by General Franco even in cases where both officers agree that the 
attack was deliberate, H.M. Government having proposed that such 
an enquiry should take place and that compensation should be paid 
in proper cases but General Franco having only accepted ‘in 
principle’ and without referring to payment of compensation.” 
The Foreign Office proposals having been given publicity 
in the daily papers, it has been hastily explained that they 
were merely put forward provisionally as a basis for discussion. 
That does not substantially help matters. It is astonishing 
that conditions so plainly inadmissible should ever have been 
drafted, and the conflict between the Foreign Office letter 
and the Prime Minister’s assurance regarding compensation 
is serious. It is of the first importance that the question 
whether General Franco has undertaken to pay in cases where 
deliberate attack was proved be cleared up. 


x * x * 

Japan’s Preoccupations 

Japan has been concerned this week with a truce on the 
Russo-Manchukuo front, a set-back on the Yangtse front, 
and a rather obscure revision or galvanisation of policy at 
home. The truce concluded in Moscow between the com- 
batants at Changkufeng has to all appearance been honoured, 
though each side has complained of non-fulfilment by the 
other, but no steps appear to have been taken so far to set 
up a commission for the demarcation of the frontier. There 
is always the possibility that fighting may break out afresh, 
but both parties show signs of desiring to avoid a major 
conflict. Moscow thinks it has got the better in the diplomatic 
exchanges, and on the whole it has. The fighting in China 
proper has not gone particularly well for Japan, and China 
claims that the advance on Hankow along the Yangise has 
been checked, though a heavy air-bombardment of the city 
took place on Tuesday. What the decisions taken at Tokyo— 
on steps to be taken to ensure the collapse of the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime, and on more stringent mobilisation of the 
spiritual and material resources of the nation—mean can 
only be surmised. These nebulous generalities in Japanese 
communiqués are not rare. The war is laying a heavy strain 
on Japan’s resources, “‘ spiritual and material,” as it is, and 
it is likely enough that further sacrifices by the taxpayer are 
being called for. Chinese guerilla bands are active, and in 
spite of Japanese advances at certain points the collapse of the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime seems as remote as it ever did. 


* *x x x 


American Foreign Policy 


Mr. Cordell Hull’s broadcast last Tuesday set before 
the American people—‘ always within the range of our 
traditional policies of non-entanglement ’—a fairly definite 
programme in foreign affairs. Its points included economic 
reconstruction, respect for and observance of treaties, revision 
““when and as needed,” non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations, peaceful settlement of differences, 
and “collaboration between and among representatives 
of the nations.” Nations following these principles are 
America’s friends, while those which trample them under 
foot are creating a danger for her which she cannot 
afford to disregard. The Secretary of State still hopes, as 
we all must while the candle of peace remains burning, 
that moral suasion and conviction may eventually prevail, 
and “even to the nations which now profess to place their 
reliance solely on a policy of armed force” the wisdom of 
professing peaceful order may become apparent. It is 
interesting to notice the prominent place given in his pro- 
gramme to economic reconstruction. The Anglo-American 


Trade Agreement, now virtually complete and shortly to 
come into the picture as a definite achievement of states- 
manship, should both in itself and by its example make an 
effective contribution towards greater world-harmony on 
this side. 
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The Hungarians at Berlin 


Elaborate preparations are being made in Berlin for the 
reception of the Regent, the Premier and the Fog 
Minister of Hungary on Saturday. The visitors wij to 
doubt feel both honoured and embarrassed, for they gp 
hardly affect to regard the courtesies paid them as dis. 
interested. Germany clearly has her purposes regard; 
Hungary, and though it is not yet clear what they are to 
one supposes that they are concerned primarily with Hyp. 
gary’s welfare. They are concerned primarily with Germany's 
welfare and the furtherance of her plans for the eXtension 
of her influence to the south-east. There is a strong Nay 
movement in Hungary, fairly vigorously repressed. Th. 
Hungarian Ministers will no doubt be called on to gi 
assurances that the repression shall cease. Then, with 
the usual stimulus and assistance from without, Nation 
Socialism in Hungary will make progress, and Germ 
and Hungarian foreign and economic policy can be rapidly 
assimilated. “That done, German influence will have almog 
encircled Czechoslovakia and been carried to the frontig 
of Rumania, which is beginning to display lively anxiey 
at the scale and character of the German military manoeuvre, 
Such anticipations may be falsified, but it will be surprising 
if they are, in view of the methodical pertinacity of Germa 
policy. If Admiral Horthy and Dr. Imrecy and M. & 
Kanya get back to Budapest uncommitted their genenl 
reputation in Europe will rise considerably. 


* * * * 


The Polish Enigma 


Poland’s decision to dispense wiih a permarent delepay 
to the League of Nations at Geneva may mean much o 
little. Neither France nor Great Britain has one. 0p 
the other hand, it is impossible to dissociate the gestur 
from others. Warsaw admits it is “not unlikely” tht 
Poland’s semi-permanent seat on the League Council, may 
be given up—the seat for which twelve years ago, when 
Germany came to Geneva, she was such an eager claimant 
Governing these questions, of course, is the fundamentd 
one as to what Poland will do—diplomatically in the diplo- 
matic stages, or militarily if it came to a war stage—in th 
conflict between Germany and Czechoslovakia. The Poles 
have never liked the Czechs, because in the nineteenth 
century the Czechs liked the Russians, while the Pols 
regarded them as their most hated oppressors. Since then 
there has been the petty but acute grievance over Teschen. 
Yet for Poland to side with Germany against Czechoslovakia 
and France would be for her ultimately to commit suicide. 
A victorious Germany would never let a Polish Posen 
continue, nor tolerate in the Government of the rest o 
the country any status above that of a servile subordinat, 
Delighted as they may be to see temporarily diverted 
the Sudetenland the German wrath that so often used 
threaten the Corridor and Polish Silesia, they will be extr 
ordinarily short-sighted if they suppose the diversion pet- 
manent. Poland now rivals Eire as the most Catholic 
country in Europe ; and, if on that ground alone, any hor 
of her making an eventual happy marriage with Nazidom 
seens quite excluded. 

x * * * 


The German Transatlantic Flight . 


It is pleasant to be able to turn from other less agreeable 
aspects of the German situation to the visit of Generd 
Vuillemin, Chief of the French Air Staff, to Berlin and 
the remarkable performance of the German monoplat 
Brandenburg in flying from Berlin to New York in 25 hous 
and returning in under 20 hours. The distance was litt 
short of 4,000 miles, and the aeroplane was an ordinatj 
commercial machine to which extra petrol tanks had beet 
fitted. Germany is already contemplating a regular Berlit- 
New York mail service, which would be a considerably mot 
formidable undertaking than the projected Anglo-Americal 
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ansatlantic service. General Vuillemin’s visit, and the 
giendliness of the reception given him, are of particular 
ralue at this moment of international tension. The report 
that the possibility of an Air Pact was discussed in Berlin 
gith Marshal Balbo and may be discussed with General 
Vuillemin has not much foundation, but it is certain that 
until that essentially aggressive weapon the aeroplane is 
jimited by international agreement there will be no restoration 
of international confidence. Herr Hitler is entitled to recall 
that when he did propose aif-limitation neither Britain nor 
France took the suggestion up. But that is no reason for 
g refusal to initiate or listen to similar proposals again. 
* * * * 


Scientists and War 


At the end of his interesting presidential address to the 
British Association’s meeting at Cambridge, Lord Rayleigh 
devoted a special section to the relation between science 
and war. During war itself men of science are expected, 
43a duty, to apply their specialised knowledge to its purposes. 
But at other times they are told, said Lord Rayleigh, that 
their work is “ the source of all the trouble.”’ It is undeniable 
that science has transformed warfare, and, while changing 
it to a process of slaughter by machinery and chemistry, has 
degraded it to acts of destruction more wholesale than any- 
thing since the exterminatory campaigns of primitive savages. 
Yet are scientists specially to blame for that ? Lord Rayleigh 
gave the right answer—No—but for wrong reasons. He 
stressed the disinterested and unforeseeing nature of original 
discovery—the chemists who found out high explosives or 
thermite little knew or cared what uses they would be put to. 
That may be so, yet the other scientists who perfected bombs 
and bomb-aiming knew very well. Their real defence is 
that they have merely played their part in a social purpose. 
They are not criminals, for the same reason that soldiers are 
not murderers. The only solution is to render war obsolete. 

* * * * 


The Nation’s Forests 


The Forestry Commission’s report gives an interesting 
account of the use of tractor ploughs to prepare for planting 
sites previously regarded as unplantable. One of the results 
of using them has been to extend the plantable zone upward 
to a height, in some cases, of 1,500 feet. This is a very 
important gain, seeing that the heights at which forests 
originally grew in Great Britain and still grow in comparable 
latitudes abroad are much greater than those at which it 
has hitherto been found profitable to plant. The total 
acreage planted by the Commissioners is now 340,000, of 
which nearly two-thirds are in England and Wales. In 
addition they have acquired control over increasing areas of 
existing woodland, the latest outstanding example being 
Savernake Forest, near Marlborough, of which they have 
taken a 999 years’ lease. Most of the Commissioners’ plant- 
ings are in the stage of unproductive investment ; but thin- 
nings on the earlier ones already yield pit-props, of which 
some two million were sold last year. The problem of forest 
fires continues to be difficult. Caused in most instances by 
the careless throwing away of lighted cigarettes, they last 
year destroyed 2,150 acres of planting. On a rotation of 
60 years this works out to 129,000 acres—an area greater 
than that as yet planted in the whole of Scotland. 


* * * * 
The Empire’s Farm Animals 


The meeting for the first time of an Imperial Veterinary 
Conference is an event of considerable interest. Animal 
husbandry is the most important side of farming over a large 
Part of the British Empire. Mr. F. L. McDougall, who 
opened the conference, estimated that in the United Kingdom 
animal products represented about 70 per cent. of the value 
of products sold off farms, and in Australia and South Africa 

Proportion was nearly the same, while in New Zealand 
and Eire it approached 80 per cent. Moreover, as the report 


of the League of Nations Nutrition Committee has recorded, 
rising standards of living in the world imply less consumption 
of grain and sugar, and more of milk, dairy products, eggs, 
and meat, besides fruit and vegetables. To reduce animal 
disease means reducing cost of production. The importance 
of veterinary science has been grossly under-estimated in the 
past, as was shown by the low social and professional rank 
accorded to its practitioners. Things are now better in that 
respect, and better brains are going into the work in view of 
the better openings. The 60 eminent delegates and members, 
who have assembled from all over the Empire, have a very 
interesting agenda to discuss, including foot-and-mouth 
disease, virus diseases, fowl paralysis, and much else. 


* * «x x 


The Fall in Stocks 


All over Europe, and beyond Europe in the United States, 
the stock markets languish and securities are marked down. 
Mainly the cause is war-uncertainty. Why should anyone, 
who has liquid cash, lock it up in investments which the 
kindling of a conflagration would at once depreciate far 
below what he gave for them? Better wait a month or two 
and see. Such is the reasoning of the ordinary individual ; 
and if one combines the reasonings of a mass of individuals, 
one may get the result that one sees. Does this, however, 
entirely account for the specially sensational scramble to sell 
securities in Berlin? Probably not, though there are some 
factors that may aggravate the same tendency there, particu- 
larly the circumstance that considerable holdings of German 
industrial shares have been owned by foreigners, who at such 
a time would be particularly eager to clear out. On the 
whole, however, it seems likely that the German slump has 
been deepened by local circumstances only indirectly connected 
with the war peril. One is the heavy new addition to the 
German Corporation Tax. Another is the extreme shortage 
of liquid capital in the hands of industrialists. Big concerns 
seem to be selling shares to raise the wind. How long Nazi 
finance can persist in such paths (in the event of peace) 
without a breakdown is a question not easy to answer. 

* w * x 


Mr. Noyes and the Holy Office 


The condemnation by the Holy Office with which Mr. 
Alfred Noyes’s book on Voltaire has been threatened, if it 
has not suffered, is a matter of personal concern only to 
members of the Church of Rome, but is not without interest 
to persons without the Faith. The facts of the case have been 
fully ventilated in the correspondence columns of The Times 
during the past week. In a letter signed by Cardinal 
Sbaretti, Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
was told that the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office had decreed that Mr. Noyes should be informed 
that his book had been found worthy of condemnation, but 
that condemnation itself might be avoided if Mr. Noyes 
were to withdraw his book and write something * equivalent 
to a reparation”; and that Mr. Noyes’s publishers should 
be censured for having published the book and be ordered 
to refrain from offering any further copies for sale. The 
publishers have complied with the Holy Office’s direction, 
but Mr. Noyes has not unreasonably replied that it is difficult 
for him to acknowledge his error, let alone write something 
‘* equivalent to a reparation,” unless he is, as he has not yet 
been, informed what those errors are. It is, of course, an 
axiom of Roman Catholicism that authority must be unques- 
tionably obeyed, and a Roman Catholic writer who wishes 
to remain a member of the Church will presumably not 
question the directions he is given. But the Holy Office, 


in addressing a writer of Mr. Noyes’s reputation and aims 
so summarily, and demanding that he should admit guilt 
and recant before being informed of what he is guilty, seems 
to be resorting very inopportunely to the technique of insti- 
tutions which in other spheres it has shown no reluctance 
to combat. 
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MANOEUVRES OR MOBILISATION? 


N the present state of Europe it is an almost criminal 
act so to speak or to write as to increase gratuitously 

the already alarming tension. The charge is made in 
the German Press that British newspapers are in 
fact committing that crime, particularly by putting 
unjustified and sinister interpretations on the German 


military manoeuvres, which (it is claimed) are in fact. 


perfectly normal exercises, such as every other conti- 
nental country engages in periodically. The charge 
deserves examination, for unjust criticism of Germany 
can only accentuate further the strain in the relations 
between the two countries created by such incontro- 
vertible facts as the treatment of the Jews and the 
imprisonment of men like Dr. Niemoeller. The task 
is difficult, for nearly everything of importance that is 
happening in Germany today is in fact susceptible of 
either of two interpretations, the one prefectly reasonable, 
the other highly sinister. Nearly everything—for it 
must be frankiy recognised that certain things are 
happening ‘which only a sinister interpretation fits. 


Consider for a moment what the evolution of German 
policy has been in the five' years since the National 
Socialist Party gained power. Its fundamental feature 
has been the cultivation of an intense nationalism, to 
which such slogans as Eim Volk, Ein Reich, give a menac- 
ingly aggressive colour, accompanied by militarisation 
on a vast scale and the ruthless use of force against 
internal opponents of the régime, or even sections of the 
population so essentially innocuous as the Jews. No 
serious complaint can be made of Germany’s rearmament 
in its early stages, in view of the failure of her neighbours 
and former enemies to disarm, but confidence was 
gravely, almost irreparably, shaken when Herr 
Hitler, having in May, 1935, declared that he 
would scrupulously carry out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Locarno regarding the demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland, in March, 1936, sent his troops into the 
Rhineland; and having in July, 1936, declared that 
he would scrupulously respect the independence of 
Austria, in March, 1938, sent his troops into Austria 
and annexed it. It is true that in each case he explained 
that circumstances had changed since he gave the 
pledge, but if a pledge is something that can be voided 
at any moment by its author, on the ground of his own 
arbitrary decision that circumstances have altered, no 
pledge is worth giving or receiving. 

Such facts cannot be dismissed summarily from mind 
when German assurances regarding the present 
manoeuvres are in question. For what is incontestable 
today is that the one country by which the peace of 
Europe is seriously threatened, the one country which 
is actively and assiduously fomenting hostility towards 
a neighbour, is putting itself temporarily on what 
is in effect a war footing. That statement is not open 
to question. There is no country in Europe except 
Germany from which any aggressive action (apart 
from the intervention in Spain) is apprehended. 
Germany has given convincing demonstration in the 
case of Austria of her readiness to employ armed force 
on an overwhelming scale against a neighbour, and the 
systematic and manifestly inspired campaign by which 
the German Press is daily seeking to inflame public 





opinion against Czechoslovakia is reaching its climpy 
just at the moment when powerful German forces 
in the course of their normal manoeuvres—are be; 

massed on the two frontiers on which they could, if 
the order were given, in the one case commit sudden 
aggression against Czechoslovakia and in the othe 
prevent France from giving her ally effective help, 


The German manoeuvres, of course, need not jp 
themselves arouse suspicion. Every military nation 
holds manoeuvres, and it is not to be expected that if 
German troop exercises are arranged they should ayoid 
altogether those frontiers—the western and the north. 
eastern—where fighting, if it did come, would take place, 
So far as that goes the attitude ascribed to the French 
Government, of calmness coupled with vigilance, js 
all that the situation demands. But the scale of the 
German mobilisation, involving as it does a complete 
disorganisation of the national life, is something not 
easily to be characterised as normal in a country which 
no conceivable external danger threatens. All reservists 
are being called up, transport everywhere is being 
pressed into military service, workmen are being drafted 
to the frontiers for fortification work in such numbers 
that ordinary industrial undertakings are having t 
close down, roads are being built along the Czechoslovak 
frontier, women’s services are being requisitioned a 
well as men’s, doctors are being required to hold them- 
selves in readiness or being actually called up. In 
addition (to quote the Berlin correspondent of The 
Daily Telegraph), 

“a remarkable increase in Germany’s imports of food and 
raw materials during the first six months of this year, as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, is 
observable in the Reich trade returns. It is believed that 


large supplies of these commodities are being stored for 
use in case of emergency.” 


It is hard, again, to regard this as merely normal pro- 
cedure in a country which no one dreams of attacking, 


For what is quite certain is that if there is war it 
will be of Germany’s making. That is why her action 
in putting herself on a war footing at this juncture is 
so gravely disturbing. The disquiet may be groundless. 
But the fact that Germany’s new campaign in the 
interests of the Sudetendeutsch and the inflammatory 
Press attacks on Czechoslovakia date from the armed 
occupation of Austria, which put German troops on 
Czechoslovakia’s southern frontier as well as her westem 
and northern, have suggested to the simplest and most 
charitable mind that a march into Czechoslovakia a 
the invitation of the Sudetendeutsch, on the model of 
the march into Austria at the invitation of the Austrian 
Nazis, is at least a possible contingency. The two 
cases are far from identical. There was little prospect 
that the march into Austria would lead to a European 
War. There is every prospect that a march into Czecho- 
slovakia would, and Herr Hitler, with his army stil 
in process of transition from a long-service to a conscript 
force, is hardly in a position to precipitate that appalling 
cataclysm. He may have no intention of doing that. 
The military mobilisation, for it is not an exaggeratioa 
to call it so, may be designed mainly to intimidate 
Czechoslovakia at the moment when the negotiations 
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with the Sudetendeutsch are reaching their vital stage. 
Alternatively, and more probably, the real purpose of 
the military preparations is to put in Herr Hitler’s 
hands the means to enforce any decision he may suddenly 
take. That is a disturbing prospect, and if the German 
Press desires reasons for the disquiet of British com- 
mentators these are some of them. No one believes 
that Herr Hitler wants war for its own sake, but a man 


who will accept no judgement but his own on any 
question involving Germans may be driven into a 
position in which war becomes inevitable. Equally 
it lies with Herr Hitler to dispel with a word, by changing 
the main venue of the present manoeuvres, the unrest 
and apprehension now manifested in Germany itself 
no less than in the rest of Europe. It is not beyond 
belief that he will speak it. 


NON-ARYAN NORDICS 


“PpACE prejudice,” said Professor Griffith Taylor, 

president of the Geography section of the 
British Association, this week, “is but another name for 
ethnological ignorance.” We are familiar with it as a 
central feature in Nazi Germany; we have lately wit- 
nessed with some dismay its tardy and tentative imitation 
in Fascist Italy ; and we can all see its‘cultural drawbacks 
—the persecutions and inhumanities to which it has 
led, But what of its doctrinal basis ? Late nineteenth- 
century ethnology gave it no scientific countenance. 
Has the progress of ethnological speculation during the 
past three decades moved in its direction? Or has it 
rather moved away ? 

Professor Griffith Taylor’s answer is that it has moved 
away. Taking the main races of the world as five—the 
Negroes and Negritos of Africa and the Pacific, the 
Australoids of Dravidian India, Australia, and Brazil, 
the Mediterranean race, the Alpine-Mongolian race, and 
the Nordics—he admits the reality of the race-barrier 
against the first two. But as between the other three— 
who cover nearly all the Euro-Asiatic land-mass and 
include such outliers as Japanese, Amerinds, and Poly- 
nesians—he denies it. 
those separating them” have, on his reading of the 
ethnological past, “ been smoothed away in Europe it- 
self,’ where “‘ their component stocks came into con- 
tact with each other long ago in Neolithic times.” 

One of the newer developments influencing these 
conclusions is his “‘ migration-zone ” theory. According 
to it the region where a given type is now found purest, 
is not that where it originated—its centre—but the limit 
to which its migration flowed—its “ margin.” To take 
a simple illustration, if you want to hear the dialect of 
Cromwellian England or to recover its folk-song, you 
should visit, as Cecil Sharp did, the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. It used to be assumed that Africa was the original 
home of the negroes. It is now held that it is only one 
of the terminals in their outward march from the original 
human homeland in south-eastern Asia, other terminals 
being in Papua and Melanesia. Collating the geological, 
geographical, and ethnological evidence we get a tolerably 
clear picture of how the different types of mankind spread 
outward in successive waves along routes varied by 
periodic changes in geography and climate. The spread 
of languages is a different thing. A large proportion of 
the world’s peoples speak languages imposed on them 
by conquering invaders—a process that may be repeated 
several times in the same place. Thus, to take the 
example of Ireland, we all know that the English language 
was brought there by conquerors within historic times. 
But Gaelic, in the view of most scholars, had been simi- 
larly imposed. The majority of Irishmen are of Medi- 
terranean race, and it is now widely held that the western 


“Racial differences exactly like © 


peoples of that race spoke a Hamitic language, like the 
Berber which survives in the Atlas Mountains, a variety 
of the Hamitic-Semitic language-group, which still 
covers the habitats of the race in North Africa and Arabia 
up to the borders of Iran. 


The term “ Aryan,” with which German Anti-semitism 
makes such play, is strictly, as all should know, not a 
race-description at all, but a language-description. But 
the Nazis tend to equate it with “ Nordic,” or at any 
rate to regard-Nordics as the highest manifestation of 
** Aryan man.” Now “ Nordic ” really is a race-descrip- 
tion ; yet the Nordic race, according to Professor Griffith 
Taylor, probably did not speak an Aryan language! He 
thinks their tongue was Altaic, pointing to the well- 
recognised resemblances which Teutonic presents to 
Finnish and Ostiak, as well as to the Nordic race-charac- 
ters of Ostiaks and many Finns. It would seem, there- 
fore, as if the most race-conscious element in Nazidom 
is probably non-Aryan. Signor Mussolini’s Italians are 
in no better plight. The Italian nation contains two 
main races—Mediterranean and Alpine. The Medi- 
terraneans, as we have seen, are by origin Hamite- 
Semites ; the Alpines were probably not Aryans either. 
Of the Aryan language, Latin, which eventually imposed 
itself on the peninsula, we may note that, like Gaelic, it 
belongs to the most primitive Aryan groups—more 
primitive, e.g., than Greek or Teutonic. 


And what of the Jews? Neither race nor language 
defines a Jew. The Jewish community consists mainly 
of two races. About a quarter of it—the ex-Spanish 
Jews—are Mediterraneans ; the other three-quarters— 
the Ashkenazim of Germany, Poland, the Ukraine, 
Hungary, and Rumania—are Alpines. How these nor- 
thern Jews, the greater bulk of the community, have so 
largely lost their Mediterranean characters, is an inter- 
esting point ; but the simplest and commonest explana- 
tion is probably the right one, viz., large-scale proselytism. 
The essential thing about the Jews has always been, not 
race, but religion and culture. As such their community 
may present social, political, or economic problems to a 
European State, within whose borders its members 
dwell ; but it is impossible to suppose that it presents 
racial ones. Its races are simply two out of the three 
major races of Christian Europe. 

Moreover, as has been said, Europe has already digested 
much more alien elements. On the margins fairly pure 
types may still be found. But between them and the 
original centre the successive tides of migrants and re- 
migrants have left masses of hybrids. By atavism almost 
any human type may turn up in a Continental village ; 
and the broad identification of certain types (e.g., Alpine) 
with certain areas covers a great amount of variation in 
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detail. To talk of “ racial purity ” inside a nation like 
the German is, scientifically, nonsense. It is enabled to 
“go down” by causes and motives with which valid 
science has nothing to do. Yet in the long run a house 
founded on a negation of knowledge is founded on sand. 


== 


The. countries where race-fanaticism dominates myy 
eventually find that out. The astonishing thing jg 
that one of them should be Germany, whose boast 
it had been in pre-Nazi days to incarnate the. modem 
scientific spirit. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


REFERENCE which I have seen in an article on another 
page to the far from creditable record of the British 
Consulate in Vienna in the handling of refugees seeking shelter 
in this country is abundantly confirmed by information which 
reaches me from a quite different source. The regulation 
by which Austrians desiring to come to Great Britain must 
get a visa from the Consulate in Vienna is perfectly reasonable, 
but the least British officialdom might be expected to-do in 
face of the deplorable position of the would-be emigrants is to 
grant the visas in suitable cases with the utmost smoothness, 
courtesy and despatch. All those desirable qualities appear 
to be conspicuously lacking. Holders of Ministry of Labour 
permits to come into this country may apply for visas on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays only. I have before me 
first-hand particulars of a woman who started queueing up 
at 7 a.m. on Monday and was sent away unheard after standing 
till 1.30. On Wednesday she took her stand at 6 a.m., got 
inside the office at 12, and at 12.45 was told that the issue of 
visas had ended for the day. That was the day on which she 
wrote her story to a friend in London. What the end of it 
was I do not know. If, as would appear, the Consulate is 
grossly understaffed for its present work, grave blame rests 
on someone in London or Vienna for perpetuating conditions 
which add intolerably to the sufferings of a miserable and 
persecuted people. 
* * * 

The brief advance summary of the paper which Mr. J. M. 
Keynes is reading at the British Association meeting this 
week on ‘“‘Government Storage of Foodstuffs” suggests that 
the paper itself will be all that its authorship would lead one to 
expect. Meanwhile the question of the individual storage 
of foodstuffs is worth considering. Hoarding in time of 
shortage is obviously reprehensible, but that is in no way 
true of reasonable provision in advance for possible emergen- 
cies. That, I have grounds for believing, is the official view 
as well as my own. The ordinary householder may not, 
probably has not, facilities for storing such essential com- 
modities as flour, but that is no reason against storing in 
moderation tinned meats and fruits, which will keep for a 
quite indefinite period. By moderation I mean, in ordinary 
cases, a few pounds’ worth. Such an expenditure is not 
enough to disorganise trade by increasing demand now and 
diminishing it later when (if the emergency never happens) 
the goods are being consumed: while if the emergency 
should happen the diminution of demand would be a blessing 
to the Government. Whether town-dwellers in a danger- 
area, who may have to migrate in case of air-attacks, would 
be wise to lay up food that would need to be transported is 
doubtful. But that only applies to certain districts. Country 
residents who may look to sharing their homes in case of 
need with friends less happily placed may see special reasons 
for laying in supplies while supplies are abundant. It 
would be no more a panic measure than A.R.P. 

x * * * 

We are just beginning to realise how vast a social problem 
has to be faced in connexion with the new holidays-with-pay 
movement, but I doubt whether most people realise the 
scale on which provision is already being made for mass- 
accommodation at the seaside. Except for advertiser. :nts 
—the cost of which is some index to the extent of the organisa- 
tion in question—most people know little of what a concern 
like Butlin’s, Limited, is doing. Butlin’s was formed in 
1937 with a capital of £365,000, to acquire Butlin’s Auto 


Cars, Ltd., Butlin’s Coastal Rides, Ltd., and Entertainment, 
Development Corporation, Ltd. It owns holiday camps x 
Skegness and Clacton, and amusement parks at Littlehampton, 
Bognor, Skegness, Mabiethorpe, Felixstowe, Hayling Islan 
and Southsea. It paid 15 per cent. on its ordinary Capital 
last year. Both the Skegness and Clacton camps (the latter 
new this year) are being extended, an increase of dividend 
is expected, the 5s. shares stand at over I2s., and a new 
company, Butlin’s Construction Company, is being formed 
to develop new sites. The Skegness camp provides accom. 
modation for 2,000 persons. With the prospect of perhapy 
another five million holiday-makers next year the holiday camp 
business promises to develop into something like a new 
British industry. 
* * * * 

The correspondence between Mr. Wickham Steed and 
Lord Rothermere on a recent article by the latter on Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany (in the Daily Mail) discloses, as might 
be expected, a signal contrast in capacity so far as dialectic js 
concerned. It is not an exercise in which Lord Rothermer 
shines. But both writers might have profited a little by 
second thoughts. When Mr. Steed reminds Lord Rothermere 
that two of his sons fell in the Great War and asks what 
they would think of his present line, when Lord Rothermere 
tells Mr. Steed what Lord Northcliffe thought of him 
(Mr. Steed) in the last weeks of his life, and Mr. Steed 
rejoins (quite truly and justifiably) that Lord Northcliffe 
in the last weeks of life was not capable of holding 
a coherent opinion about anything, the argumentum ad 
hominem seems a less and less engaging instrument of contro- 
versy. It may be noted that though the correspondence 
was circulated to the Press generally only two London papers, 
the News Chronicle and the Daily Herald, published it, the 
Daily Mail itself remarking, with a sanctimonious propriety 
which sits as well on it as a kimono on Lord Rothermere, 
that it withholds publication “ in view of the negotiations now 
proceeding in Prague, and Lord Runciman’s mission.” 

* *« * * 

The ‘ Queen Mary’s’ achievement in beating the record 
for the west-to-east, as well as the east-to-west, Atlantic 
crossing is highly gratifying—if the Cunard Company will 
permit such a sentiment to be uttered. The company, has, 
indeed, reduced its policy of reticence and detachment in 
the matter of the record to plain absurdity. If it likes 
make itself absurd that is its own affair; if it makes itself 
unreasonable, and carries unreasonableness to the point of 
attempting to censor messages which American journalists 
on board desire to send to their papers regarding the vessel's 
performance, the matter is more serious. I don’t know 
whether the arrangements existing between the Cunard 
Company and the Post Office make such censorship permis- 
sible, but the action alleged by a correspondent of the New 
York Times to have been taken regarding a radiogram which 
he wanted to despatch seems both irritating and ill-advised. 

* * * * 

The Press ebullition over the now notorious “ Case 354” has 
subsided, and it is just as well. Only one word more needs 
to be said. There seems to be an impression in some quarters 
that Mr. Mullins had some direct or indirect responsibility 
for the suppression of the defendant’s name in this case. 
It is quite certain that there is not the smallest foundation 
for that, as the critics of Mr. Mullins’ subsequent demeanout 
recognise unreservedly. JANUS. 
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THE MINER’S. PERILS 


By JACK LAWSON, M.P.* 


[In the House of Commons on July 25th the Secretary of the Mines Department reported a substantial increase in the number of 
accidents in mines] 


RAPPED. Machinery rattled, dust choked. And there 

he lay pinned by rocks; his right leg doubled under 

his left, a long slab of stone prisoning both; another great 

tock crushed back and shoulders, so that his body doubled 

forward, chin on legs ; like a trussed body in a stone coffin ; 

in a working-place twenty-two inches high, a thousand feet 
below the surface. 

One cry only, but so weighted with pain that his mate 
heard it above the noise of machine and running metal. He 
signalled to stop the conveyor, and crawled to the stricken 
man. “I was unable to lift the stone off him because of the 
height of the roof, which is only twenty-two inches there.” 
But on hands and knees he eased it off the man, took the 
weight of it on his shoulders and held it there until help 
arrived. When the victim was released they placed his body - 
ona shovel and sledged him out. Ona shovel; sixty yards. 
What else could they do, in a place twenty-two inches high ? 
The victim’s back was broken. At the inquest the Coroner 
commended the man who went to his aid. Just last week, 
near to my home. 

Thus it is with pits every day in one form or another. 
Never twice the same way. Pits rival the sea in strangeness 
of ways. And ever the miner says: “ Pit work is. queer 
work.” That sordid murders or the domestic woes of the 
over-rich should be “‘ headlines,” while tragedy and drama 
surpassing fiction are enacted where men strive for bread— 
that has always seemed to me a thing of wonder. And how 
hollow the trumpeting and blustering of Dictators, beside 
the multitudinous unknown ones who do the world’s work, 
yet have no great conceit of themselves. 

But mines are not so otvious. They are in remote places 
of the land. Men concentrate upon them, slide silently from 
the light of day, and in the gloom disperse quietly to their 
appointed places, to win life for the world. And silently, 
continuously, the guillotine of Fate chops off the lives of men 
and boys in the pits of Britain every day. Few Know except 
those who read the local records such as I have quoted. 
Last year 859 men and boys were killed, 69 more than the 
year before, according to the Minister of Mines; and the 
first six months of this year show a tragic increase upon 
the same period of last year. That is more than 16 a week. 
I,may be told that there are many more killed on the roads 
of Britain. That is a terrible, tragic fact. But there are 47 
million who use the roads, and 750,000 who use the mines. 
Work out the average, and remember the man smashed in 
the dark, whose poor broken body had to be sledged out 
on a shovel. 

I squirmed and sweated for years in pits, saw death, and 
like others felt its chill breath, as it passed, just by a knife- 
edge. But as I listened to the debate in the House of 
Commons on July 25th I confess to being moved as though 
it was all new. Something drastic must be done about 
British coal mines. The people of this country must re-find 
their conscience. 

Now and then this mechanised mentality of ours is pierced 
by a sweeping explosion, so that we find our souls and sorrow 
fora moment. Just for a moment. But explosions go for 
little in this tragic tale. That shocks, doesn’t it? Yet as 
one who knows the pain that comes on a community when 
fre and flood sweep through a mine, I say deliberately that 
explosions are a mere detail in the annual total of deaths 
in this country. It is the daily killing that really matters ; 
ad of that little is heard. Apart from that, the injured, 
who are laid off more than three days, number over 150,000 

“Mr. Lawson was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, 1929-31, 


annually. These vary in degree, but among them there is 
a mass of injury so serious that living is a misery. 


Working conditions for masses of men and boys in mines 
are extremely arduous. For some they baffle description. 
Having worked at the coal-face nearly two miles from the 
shaft in a pit nearly 2,000 feet deep, I know what it is to work 
naked. A negligible loin-covering, with boots and stockings, 
was my full rig. In such conditions you don’t swallow 
your drinking-water, you just rinse out your mouth. Warm 
water in such conditions boils up inside and gives cramp. 
It is better to pouritonthe wrists. But pits are now 3,000 feet 
deep, and odd ones are deeper. Mr. Gordon Macdonald, 
M.P., told in the debate on July 25th of the report of some 
colleagues on two Lancashire pits : 

“The shaft is nearly 1,000 yards down. The east brow 
is nearly 3,000 yards in. The depth of the coal-face from 
the surface is over 3,500 feet. The temperature is 102 
degrees Fahrenheit dry, and 81.5 wet. The section—and 
thickness of the coal worked—is 3 feet. The noise at the 
coal face is deafening. You cannot hear anything. The 
men work naked. These three colleagues of mine were 
down this mine for less than four hours. One of them lost 
7 Ibs. in weight in that time, another 4 Ibs., and the third 
3 Ibs.” 

Modern mechanical methods do not improve things generally 
for the miner. Anyone who has seen drilling-machines on 
the street has just to imagine how he would like to be 


‘cooped up in the gloom underground in a seam two or three 


feet high. The machine is not so powerful, it is true, but 
the noise and the dust in that rat-hole must be nerve-racking. 
Electricity certainly adds to the danger of a task which in 
all conscience was sufficiently testing in the old days before 
the advent of these things. 

There is much heart-searching among miners on this 
question of electrically-driven machines in pits. An accident, 
a spark, dust, and maybe gas, sometimes means swift death 
for many. That question will be reported on shortly by the 
Royal Commission which has been sitting for over two years. 

All the old dangers and some new ones have been deeply 
considered by this Commission, composed of some of the 
ablest men in the world of mining. One of them is Mr. 
David Grenfell, M.P., who possesses a manager’s certificate 
and has worked in many pits in many countries. This is 
one of the most fateful Commissions of our time and much 
is hoped from it. The last Commission resulted in the 
present Act, which is 27 years old. New and undreamed-of 
conditions make new legislation imperative. One thing is 
certain. Ventilation will be a vital factor in any future 
legislation as in the past. You can survey streets and roads 
on the surface at one sweep from an aeroplane, but some of 
the most important roads of a pit can seldom be surveyed— 
the return airways, involving ventilation. The average 
miner must rely on particular inspectors for them. 

Again how far do modern methods leave room for pockets 
of gas to collect? The miner has a better light now since 
he has an electric lamp, but he cannot test for gas as formerly 
when he had the old flame lamp. I must say it makes me 
gasp to think of conditions where I must rely on someone 
else testing my working-place for gas. That someone else 
may not be there when needed. Also officials subject to the 
urge of coal-getting are in a difficult position. Can they 
be trusted to serve the two masters of output and safety ? 
I wonder. I have heard many homilies on the subject, 
but I have also seen much. Facts are facts. The miners 
of Durham, out of their own experience, have felt compelled 
to appoint and pay, out of their own pockets, full-time working- 
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men inspectors who have manager’s certificates. And they 
use them freely to their own satisfaction. 

Of all single causes of death falls of roof are the worst. 
Officially these are termed “ falls of ground.” As the Chief 
Inspector reported in 1936, “ accidents from falls accounted 
for 49 per cent. of all the serious accidents underground 
during the year. It is evident that the work of overcoming 
such accidents is still the most important and pressing to 
which the energies of everyone concerned can be directed.” 
Almost every other serious accident is due to roof falls. 
In the nature of things that must be so. Veins, slips, and 
faults in the rock roof must matter far below ground. Roof 
can be treacherous, sounding solid as steel to the test one 
moment, making pulp of the worker the next. To see a 
white wall of rock a few feet away where open space was a 
minute before is occasionally the miner’s lot. It feels good 
to be on the right side of it. 

What can be done? There are varied opinions on steel 
and timber supports. The timber gives warning. There 
are no two opinions on careful timbering—or keeping your 
roof supports up to the face. But there is much more to it 
than that—the method of working a mine, packing, &c. 
Method is extremely important. Mistakes made in that 
respect a year ago may today kill a man by roof-fall, or 
explode a pit. A mine is a thing linking everybody to it 
today and yesterday. She is as alive as a ship and as personal. 
She needs the same minute, far-sighted care. But at best 
she can be treacherous. 


One thing is certain. Speed, rush, and concentration 


=== 
upon production has affected pits like the rest of ing 

That it has added to the dangers and cost many lives ] douby 
not. Is it possible to maintain private ownership, With the 
urge for profit-making, and achieve a reasonable standard 
safety ? I doubt it. Pits at best are strange places, Power 
is the heart of modern industry. Coal is power, Coal js 
at the centre of the economic battle, and in the Struggle for 
markets safety will yield to output. I yield to none in py 
admiration of those who in responsible positions, do thei 
best under difficult circumstances. But 1938 promises , 
thousand killed in the mining industry, and tens of thousands 
bodily broken. Slashing, drastic, Governmental acti, 
is needed in the face of those facts. And it depends Upon 
the people of Britain whether that action will be taken, 





I should like to have treated other sides of this question 
but space will not permit. I have long held that the wor 
and conditions of a miner are altogether exceptional in oy 
industrial life. But he would have a better life if he wa 
producing some flimsy thing which no one would ever mig 
much if it was never produced. Why should this ma 


- have to plead continually for a meagre improvement of , 


meagre life? He is proud of his craft, amazingly stoicd 
in face of its risks. And Britain has no better citizen. By 
he lives in remote parts, works in such deep, strange places, 
that only his neighbours know when his body is pulled ox 
of his gloomy working-place on a shovel. 

I have not spoken of courage. If those who glorify wa 
as a breeder of courage could know how common it is in 
pits in times of peace, they would be dumb, 


AIR-ATTACK AND DEFENCE 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


HE type and volume of equipment adopted for a nation’s 
aerial forces rest largely on assumptions. Nobody 
knows with any degree of accuracy the relative strengths 
of aerial weapons. For this reason, no matter how strong 
One nation may appear to be in the air as compared with 
another, within a day of the outbreak of hostilities the supposed 
weaker may be proved to be the stronger. Only full-scale 
hostilities can determine the best tactics to employ in modern 
air war and the relative values of defensive and offensive 
air weapons. 

This is fully appreciated by the Air Staffs of the various 
Powers, and accounts for the various fads and fancies that 
appear and disappear with monotonous frequency. One 
day the fighter is thought the best means of defence against 
the bomber ; fighters are therefore ordered in large numbers. 
The next day the power of the fighter is relegated and the 
anti-aircraft gun is in favour ; orders for fighters are therefore 
curtailed and those for guns increased. At the same time 
it is decided that offence is the only means of defence in 
air war, sO concentration is made on bombers. And so it 
goes on. 

Air exercises tend only to confuse the issue and to sow 
seeds of doubt in the minds of staff officers where a welcome 
sense of certainty had settled. But there is nothing to be 
done about it. Only guesses can be made and one can only 
hope that one’s own country will have the good fortune to 
be backing the right horse if the hour of travail arrives. 
The odds are so big, the weapons so diverse. Which, for 
instance, is right, France, which for its fighter planes relies 
on the heavy moteur-canon, which fires a comparatively 
small number of explosive shells, or Great Britain, which 
favours six or eight machine-guns firing non-explosive bullets ? 
The majority of French fighters are fitted with one or at the 
most two of these heavy guns; Great Britain has none. 
One country is wrong. Only war can decide which. 


The main problem is confined, of course, to bombers 
and the means of stopping them before they reach their 
objective. 


On this subject fresh information has been 


claimed from a study of the recent air exercises in this country, 
The Press, in reporting these exercises, made extravagant 
statements on the efficacy of the defence weapons, and 
the assurance that it had been proved that the bombers 
could not get through was almost universal. 


Was that proved ? Were not these exercises so organised 
that they would inevitably put the defences in a more favour- 
able light than the raids? There are good reasons for these 
questions. Much was made of the fact that the defending 
fighters, in almost every case, were successful in intercepting 
the raids. Yet the very great majority of these raids were 
made at heights below 8,000 feet. Is it to be seriously 
supposed that that would happen in actual war ? Would the 
fighters have met with such success if the majority of raids 
had been made at 20,000 feet and over ? 


To the contention that bombers are unlikely to raid at this 
height, because accuracy of bombing is reduced thereby, | 
would answer that there are likely to be two types of 
raiding in the next war; massed raids on cities at a 
great height with no more object than the disorganisation of 
social and business routine, and separate raids by one or two 
machines at a time flying at a low altitude with the object of 
destroying individual targets such as power stations, arsenals, 
&c. In the recent exercises the former type of raid was 
completely neglected. The efficacy of our defences was 
proved only in regard to the latter. Can such a policy be 
justified ? 


For obvious reasons, the balloon barrage system of defences 
played no material part in the exercises. For purposes of 
assessment, raiding bombers which flew through the positions 
at which the balloon barrage was supposed to be in place 
were deemed to have lost one out of every four machines. 
This was an entirely unreal assessment, as it failed to allow 
for the psychological deterrent to raiding at heights at which 
disaster might be met with at any moment. You simply at 
not going to get men to make raid after raid on objectives which 
are protected by this alarming invisible instrument. Nerves 
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cannot stand it. The majority of raids will therefore be 
those which were entirely neglected by the offensive forces 
jn the recent air exercises—traids above 20,000 feet. Raids at 
low altitude on definite targets will be the exception, and 
carried out by brave men who will be fully conscious of the 
suicidal nature of their task. You can always get men en 
masse to fight a visible enemy, but it is left to the individual 
yolunteer class to risk an inevitable one-in-four chance of 
disaster in addition to the normal hazard of raiding. 

It is, no doubt, some comfort to know that our defences 
can deal with these low-flying raids even though, in these 
exercises, they were not called upon to cope with the very 
much more probable high-flying raids. But some of these 
Jow raiders got through, and the method they employed has 
opened up an entirely new conception of raiding. It was an 
elaboration of the hedge-hopping raid which was often used 
in the Great War by bombers attacking enemy aerodromes 
near to the front line. It is being done frequently in Spain 
today. The raiders fly as low as they possibly can, so that the 
defenders have no warning of their approach. Suddenly, 
over the aerodrome boundary the bombers appear. They fly 
over the hangars, drop their bombs, and are gone. 

The recent exercises showed that considerable success 
favours a single bomber flying at 250 miles an hour just 
above the tree tops. It can reach its objective sixty miles 
inland with less chance of being molested than if it were 
flying at 10,000 feet. The reason being that accurate warning 
of its approach and passage is almost impossible to give. 
If it is flying really low, it is only seen by observers who may 


be stationed in its direct path. It can be heard, it is true, 
by observers in a much larger area, but they cannot tell if it 
is friend or foe and the echoes that accompany the sound 
of a low-flying aeroplane make it extremely difficult to judge 
its position accurately. It is too low for any anti-aircraft 
gun to fire at, and if it has the misfortune to fly direcily 
over a machine-gun nest the odds against a fatal hit being 
registered in the fraction of a second in which it is in range 
are extremely high. And if it is spotted by a fighter, it 
possesses the advantage of being able to train its guns on the 
fighter, which is restricted in its attack, by having to fire from 
a considerable height if it is to avoid diving into the ground 
by pulling out of its dive too late. 

The solution of intercepting the more probable high- 
flying raid is likely only to be found in the continuous patrol 
in the 30,000 feet level by squadrons of fighters. When I 
was in Spain last year I had several opportunities to discuss 
the lessons that were being learnt among the Italian pilots 
of fighter planes. They were unanimous in saying that this 
method of patrol was the only one which was likely to meet 


‘avith any success in intercepting the really fast modern 


bomber, which arrives, does its job, and is gone before fighters 
have a chance to climb up and intercept them. But such 
a method involves a huge number of fighters to maintain this 
continuous patrol and they will have to fly well above the 
raiding bombers in order to have the advantage of the pre- 
ponderance of speed gained from a dive. The recent orders 
by the Air Ministry for vast numbers of fighters appear to 
be a pointer towards the future adoption of such tactics. 


CENSOR’S INSTRUCTIONS 


N article on Greece under its present dictatorship appeared 
in The Spectator of August 5th. A document has 
reached us which throws an instructive light on the working 
of one of the principal instruments of that dictatorship, 
as of all dictatorships, the Press Censorship. The translation 
of the document is as follows : 
CIRCULAR FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF PRESS 
AND TOURISM. 
CONFIDENTIAL 
SUPERVISION OF THE DAILY AND 
PRESS 


FOR THE 
PERIODICAI 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. The appearance of blank spaces in the columns of 
newspapers is strictly forbidden. ‘he mewspapers are 
equired to fill up the blank spaces caused by the erasures 
resulting from the action of the Press censorship department. 
The publication is strictly forbidden of any information 
that might reveal the practice of the supervisory censorship. 

2. All criticism of the work of the Government is forbidden, 
if it is unfavourable. The publication is also forbidden of 
memoranda and reports to the Head of the Government, 
trom which might be deduced popular discontent or negligence 
on the part of the Government in any questions that may 
arise 

3. No information whatsoever may be published concerning 
the political parties and politicians in general ; the publication 
of their names is also forbidden. 


4. No information may be published concerning changes 


of Ministers and the composition of the Government in 
general, unless instructions are sent in a circular from the 
Head of the Government 

5. No information may be published concerning the 
journey the Head of the Government and His Majesty 
the King. Only such information may be published as is 
announced officially. 

6. No information may be published concerning the 
Northern Epirotians, the inhabitants of Cyprus, or of the 


Dodecanese 


7. The publication is forbidden of information or criticisms 
concerning the currency, the drachma, the public debt, the 
credit of the country, interest-bearing bonds, transfers of 
gold, and in general the economic condition of the country. 
Information on these subjects may only be published on 
receipt of written instructions from the Minister of Economics. 

8. No information whatsoever may be published concerning 
the army and the armed forces of the country in general, 
even in cases where information has been published by the 
Government in the Official Gazette (e.g., transfers, promo- 
tions and recalls). For the publication of such matters the 
express permission of the Minister of War is required. No 
news may be published concerning the provision of torpedo 
boats, or military supply and fortification in general. 

9. No information whatsoever may be published which 
concerns labour organisations and professional bodies, or 
their activities, except in the case of news and information 
that is likely to strengthen the work of the Government, 
and has previously received the approval of the Ministry 
of Labour, or of the competent provincial authority. 

10. Editorial comment is forbidden on the cost of living, 
the rise in prices of various commodities and profiteering 
except when permission is given in official documents. 

11. In general newspapers are required, under penalty 
of banning of circulation, to contribute, by means of articles, 
editorial comment and every sort of information, to the 
government’s work of reconstruction and reform. 

12. Communism is completely illegal, and the circulation 
is forbidden of any newspaper, periodical or book with 
communistic content. The publication is forbidden of any 
so-called “ left ” theories : 
in the case of events in Spain, praise of the successes of the 
Reds is forbidden. 

13. Before the circulation of any newspaper it 1s necessary 
to send to the competent censor’s department one first copy, 
so that it may be compared with the censored proofs. Afte1 
approval of the copy has been obtained by means of this 


more specifically than the above, 


stamp (seal)—only then may the paper be circulated 
Niko.oupis, Director of the Press Bureau 
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By AN ARYAN 


HE city of gaiety, as everyone knows, has become a 

city of persecution, a city of sadism. “Wein, Weib 

und Gesang” have gone, and uniforms, swastikas and “ Heil 
Hitlers !”” have taken their place. 


“ As everyone knows.” For all of us in England have 
a sound general idea of what is happening to the Jews in 
Vienna. But we don’t know enough. Go to Vienna: 
hear the details, the refinements of this persecution : discover 
persecution in terms of individuals, personalities: meet 
the men who’ve been to Concentration Camps, the women 
who’ve been made to walk on hands and knees in cafés and 
in the streets. A sound general idea is not enough. 


It is true that today the stage of open physical brutality 
has for the moment ended. The visitor to Vienna these 
last weeks will hear no shots, no screams. But he will see 
many Jewish women in heavy mourning, and he won’t 
need to ask if there are many automobile accidents in Vienna. 
That the persecution is less physically brutal does not mean 
that it is less intense. The Jews themselves believe that it 
is at its peak. They told me that conditions of life for them 
are worse than they ever have been, even in the first days 
of anti-Semitic ecstasy after the Anschluss. Life could not 
be more unbearable, more vile. For there are ways of 
destroying life without the use of a revolver. And beating 
is only one method, the crudest and quickest, of torturing 
a group of human beings. 


I have met many victims of Nazi methods, as any visitor 
will who meets Jews in Vienna and has their confidence. 
He will meet Jewish families who have been thrown out 
of their houses and flats and have nowhere to go. For a 
recent Nazi law orders all owners of blocks of flats and 
lodging-houses to turn out all non-Aryans within a certain 
period. Thousands have already been thrown out, and the 
rest go in daily dread of it. For they know that the smaller 
hotels will not have them, and they cannot afford the expensive 
ones: They know, too, that their more fortunate relatives 
and friends, who are sometimes safe because they own the 
roof above their heads, are already crowded out. 


He will meet families where the husband or son is in a 
concentration camp and no one knows when he will come 
out, or whether he is alive or dead. He will, as I did, meet 
men who have come out of those concentration camps. But 
he will learn nothing from them. For these have been told 
that if they say one word of their experiences they will be 
sent back again. They do not even tell their wives. Such 
is the atmosphere of fear. Every day more cafés and restaur- 
ants are being closed to Jews. He will find public parks 
closed to his friends, tennis-courts, too, and the lovely palace 
of Schénbrunn and its public grounds. He will find all 
swimming-pools closed to them. (A favourite Nazi crack is : 
“‘ Jews may bathe in the Danube so long as they do not 
come out.”) He will find even the benches in the streets 
marked : “For Aryans only.” And he will feel Vienna 
closing in on the Jews, suffocating them. 


There are many other forms the persecution takes. Nazis 
descend on Jewish households and take what they want. To 
protest, as the Jews know, would be fatal. Probably there is 
not’a Jew in Austria today whose car has not been requisi- 
tioned. And this robbery penetrates to the poorest Jewish 
families, too. Their jobs are taken away. Jewish 
doctors, for instance, may not practise in Vienna—“ except on 
their wives and families.” And eminent Aryans, sympa- 
thisers with the former régime perhaps, have suffered to some 
extent the same fate, too—put in a concentration camp for a 
few weeks, while their jobs are distributed to enthusiastic 
Nazis. . . . Many small Jewish shopkeepers are forced to 
employ Nazi “ commissionaires,” often quite young boys, 


WITH THE JEWS IN VIENNA 
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to protect them, so they are told, from over-enthusiastj, 
Aryans. These “ commissionaires ” have complete control 
of the shop and allow the owner to take home with him only a 
small fixed percentage of the takings. 


The Jews try to leave of course. If they have been ty 
concentration camps they are forced to leave by a certin 
date. With their emigration laws the Nazis give those crippled 
lives a final kick. Not only are they allowed to take only thirty 
marks away with them, not only are they taxed half the 
value of most of the things they take away, but they are als 
taxed as to 25 per cent. of all their money and belongings 
according to their value on January Ist of this year—sing 
when the Nazis themselves, in many cases, have taken the 
remaining 75 per cent. They are insulted, too, on the 
German frontier. I was in a carriage full of them and I saw 
it. They were brave, dignified people, who had left husbands 
or wives behind, unable to leave Vienna, hardly expecting 
to see them again. The scenes in Vienna station, where 
whole families were splitting up, were pitiful. And no les 
pitiful are the queues in the sun-baked streets outside the 
Consulates, queues which form up, as for a theatre premiere, 
in the early hours of the morning. But the prima donna in 
the consulate is far more inaccessible than any film star, and 
I have met Jews who have waited every morning from 5 a.m, 
sometimes waiting only for information and sometimes 
for the visa or permit they have been told to collect. The 
American consulate, I was told, is much the best in this respect, 
but I was ashamed to hear that the British consulate is one 
of the worst offenders—an excellent contributor, however 
unintentionally, to the persecution of the Jews. 


No words, however, no amount of examples of cruelty 
and bestiality, can convey to the reader who hasn’t felt it the 
atmosphere of Vienna, the air which the Austrian Jews must 
breathe. For it is not so much individual acts of persecution 
as the atmosphere these produce, the terror at every ring of 
the front-door bell, the smell of cruelty in the air, which drive 
elderly Jews to stay behind locked doors all day and mothers 
to keep their children indoors, children who should be swim- 
ming and playing in the sun. Feel that atmosphere and you 
can understand why it is that families and friends split up to 
emigrate to the corners of the earth, why young men and 
women leave their country without money, without labour 
permits, to start life again with every disadvantage society 
can improvise. .For the young people it isn’t quite so bad, 
maybe. Even if they’ve spent the best years of their life 
studying medicine, only to find they cannot use the knowledge 
they have gained, even if they’ve no friends and no money 
in the country where they immigrate, they’ve a chance of a 
life, some chance. But for the old people, who cannot 
start again, who have lived all their lives in the Vienna which 
has turned against them, and become a part of it, who cannot 
stand day after day in the hot sun outside the consulates, it is 
the end of everything. 


It is the Austrian Nazis who must be held most responsible 
for all this barbarism. The Germans who came in with the 
Anschluss, so the Jews told me, had on the whole been 4 
restraining influence, perhaps because they are already sated 
with the more extreme forms of persecution. 


We know who persecutes and who is persecuted, but how 
can such a persecution be ?. How can a large group of people 
live lives of intense and perpetual sadism? The economic 
roots of anti-semitism can be explained away. The political 
and social reasons for setting anti-Semitic machinery in motion 
are easy to discover. We can understand the delights for the 
German race of being able to shift responsibility for all the 
evils of their society on to the backs of the Jews. - But it is 
harder to understand the personality, the human heart, the 
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human will, with which the anti-semitic machinery is worked. 
wick executions after a revolution, these can be explained 
and understood. So can the atrocities which go with war, 
which are war. But for a group of individuals to live lives 
of deliberate and lasting cruelty, to live in sadistic hatred of 
another group inside their community, and to use the lan- 

ge and the action of that hatred, this is a phenomenon 
harder for the ordinary man to begin to comprehend. We 


know one thing: that this is a phenomenon encouraged and 
exploited by Fascism. Fascism extols it. Fascism needs it. 
To resist it, we must resist Fascism. 

It is something which must be resisted. As an elderly 
Jew said to me in Vienna, “ There has been no persecution 
like this since the days of Nero. Our suffering is no less. 
Their cruelty is just as great. There is no difference.” “ No 
difference,” said his wife, ‘‘ only centuries.” 


THE NEW HOLIDAY-MAKERS 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


[An article based on an enquiry into the actual experiences of new holiday-makers will appear next week] 


ITH August well advanced, over two million more 

people than last year taking holidays owing to the Holi- 
days with Pay movement, and the prospect that another eight 
million may be added if legislation at present permissive is 
made compulsory, it is reasonably possible and it is certainly 
necessary to consider what kind of holidays are available 
to the new holiday-makers and at what cost. How are they 
to be transported, housed, fed, amused ? Does the necessary 
accommodation exist? If not how, and by whom, is it to 
be provided ? The ordinary seaside lodging-house will 
clearly not meet the case. 

Nothing like complete data are yet forthcoming, but a 
substantial volume of information on certain points has been 
collected. There is in the first place the question of cost. 
In Lancashire people pay up to four shillings a night for 
abed and allow £5 to £7 a week for a man, wife and child, 
not including amusements. A recent newspaper inquiry 
confirmed £5 10s. as a representative figure for other parts 
of the country and estimated that the amusements and 
sundries typical of seaside resorts came to another {1 §s. 
Engineers on the West Coast of Scotland pay Ios.,21s.,and 35s. 
per head for rooms (without board) for a week. When 
payment is made per room they pay £3, £3 Ios. (for three 
roms and a kitchen), £5 (for accommodation for father, 
mother and two children). For full board including room 
and bed they pay from two guineas to 45s. per head. Em- 
ployees of a wallpaper-manufacturing firm outside London 
pay £1 a week per room, 6s. bed and breakfast (2s. 6d. for 
children), 40s. to 45s. per week for full board, bed, and 
room (30s. for children). Inquiries among some typical families 
in Woodford revealed that a father, mother and child paid 
45s. for board and lodging at Clacton. They had the use 
of one room. Board and lodging at Margate for a mother 
and two girls cost £3. Board and lodging at Shanklin 
varied between {2 and £5 per head. Cost, then, varies 
in different places. So also does the way of laying out 
the money. In Lancashire the holiday-maker often buys 
his own food. He does not want all-in terms, nor with 
the cooking as bad as it often is, is this surprising, but-a 
good deal of housework is thus left for the mother. 

Against a background of such experiences the holiday 
camps seem more attractive and easier to understand. These 
camps are growing in popularity in different parts of the 
country. They are one of the features of present-day holiday- 
making that are most likely to expand as a result of holidays 
with pay, surprising though their appeal must be to anyone 
who looks forward to a holiday as essentially a time for 
freedom and experiment. The camps vary in desirability, 
but the feature common to all of them is that a lump sum 
is paid and everything—accommodation, food and amusem2at 
—is then provided by the organisers. Communal games 
and exercises are organised. Identical chalets house the 
holiday-makers, there is an inescapable camaraderie, outings, 
Picnics, food together, and dancing in the evening till the 
‘lights out” signal goes, when there is a final round-up 
and everyone marches away because the time-table says 
the hour for sleep has arrived. Ore organisation alone 
18 responsible for sixty-four camps where one may sample 


this “ new and delightful way of spending care-free holidays 
in friendly and charming surroundings.” They are to be 
found in all parts of the country and cost ranges from two 
guineas to seventy shillings per week. They are clearly 
much more able to expand quickly and to cater for a sudden 
increase in the demand for inexpensive accommodation. 
The fact that in Great Britain the holiday season is confined 
to so short a period of the year naturally makes costs high, 
as boarding-house proprietors are restricted to the sam> 
brief profit-making season. If there is an increased demand, 
due to everybody wanting holidays at the same time, prices 
will rise even higher. 


Holidays at the same time. That is the point on which all 
the present difficulties turn and on which proposed solutions 
of the new problems will also turn. The railway companies 
point out that they are already gravely hampered in their 
efforts to meet everybody’s needs simultaneously. These 
difficulties are likely to be considerably increased. The 
Earlier Holidays Movement which the railways have attempted 
to inaugurate has not met with much success. The main 
difficulty is that people naturally want to take their children 
with them and over the greater part of the country school 
holidays are fixed in August. In the North of England 
however schools holidays fit in with the “ Wakes ” weeks of 
the towns and the most helpful ‘suggestion yet made is to 
** stagger ” holidays all over the country on these lines. 


The difficulties of arranging elementary school holidays 
at different times are not serious. Secondary schools, 
however, arrange their terms to lead up to the examinations, 
the dates of which are fixed by the university authorities. 
There is, however, a case to be made out for changing them, 
and that is apparently to be considered. One of the witnesses 
who gave evidence before the Amulree Committee on Holidays 
with Pay pointed out that over the past twenty years con- 
sideration had been given to the question of school holidays 
in England and Wales, and that if holidays. in industry 
were spread, a popular demand for the spreading of 
school holidays would undoubtedly be created, and 
local authorities, in whose hands the matter rested, 
would doubtless consider making suitable arrangements. 
At the moment the railway companies are waiting for 
industry and the Board of Education to make a move. 
The Board of Education is waiting for the local authorities. 
The local authorities are waiting till they are impelled by 
public opinion. Industry in the meantime seems unwilling 
to start a large-scale movement. 


It would seem, then, that only if some Government depart- 
ment takes the initiative can the respective bodies be animated 
into making a communal effort. This raises the difficult 
question of how much or how little people want to be organised 
and “‘ shepherded ” into common centres at holiday periods. 
Many employers run camps and various other holiday schemes 
at present. The Industrial Welfare Society, which collected 
information on the point, found that whilst many employers 
were willing to go even further in organising employees’ 
holidays, they were not convinced that this was desirable or 
would be acceptable. At the same time the success of the 
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holiday camps already mentioued, which operate in a free 
market, seems to indicate an unshakable desire to be organised 
on the part of many people. 

"The ideal is to provide organisation for those who want it 
without making it compulsory. But clearly if there is as large 
an increase in the number of holiday-makers as is expected, it 
will be necessary not only to extend camps but also to provide 
cheap hostels, and probably some form of municipal organisa- 
tion of lodging accommodation. It is interesting in this 
connexion to note that the council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Lambeth are the first local authority to decide, 


_ Special department in the Ministry has been set up for ady; 


a 


as they have done recently, to establish a holiday camp for 
the benefit of citizens in the borough. We have not as yet in 
this country a Ministry of Leisure. It may come. The 
Minister of Labour has already announced in the House that a 
Sory 
purposes, as well as an inter-departmental committee to 
consider the problems arising from the movement, France 
has an Under-Secretary’s Department for Sport and Spare 
Time. Germany has its Strength through Joy organisation, 
Italy its After Work organisation, and Russia its Tous 
Department, 


SOCIAL SERVANTS: VI. THE HOSPITAL ALMONER 


By R. F. SCOTT 


HE principal, if not sole, function of a hospital Almoner 
is popularly,. yet none the less erroneously, regarded 
as being concerned with the extraction of payment from the 
patients of voluntary and municipal hospitals. Not only 
does the term “ extraction of payment ” evoke a false impress- 
ion of the actual function of the Almoner but also this aspect 
of her highly varied work is regarded as of only secondary 
importance. The chief duty of a hospital Almoner is, in 
brief, to facilitate a patient’s carrying out of the medical 
treatment which the doctor has ordered. Her work is, 
therefore, an important and obviously essential complement 
to that of the doctor and surgeon. 


Today most voluntary and municipal hospitals have at 
least one Almoner. Some have considerably more. The 
work which the Almoners have to perform varies, of course, 
from hospital to hospital, so that no account of it should be 
regarded as universally applicable. If, however, one was 
to enter an Almoner’s office at any large hospital this is the 
sort of work at which one might expect to find her employed. 


She is seated at a small table and in front of her sits the 
patient. It is the patient’s first attendance at the hospital 
but he has already visited the doctor so that the Almoner 
is in possession of the details of his complaint and of the 
treatment he has been ordered. It is obviously essential 
for her to have these facts before seeing a patient. She 
notes down on a form the name, age and address of the 
patient, his occupation, wages, rent and the number of 
rooms he and his family occupy, the members of his household 
and liable relatives, their ages, occupations and wages, 
details of any relief to which he may be entitled from charitable 
organisations or other sources and finally the name of the 
doctor or surgeon under whose charge the patient is, together 
with notes on the nature of the complaint and on the treatment 
ordered. Generally, of course, only such details as are 
relevant to the particular case are demanded. In this case 
the man had fallen from a ladder while he was painting 
a house and had slightly twisted his back. He has been 
ordered to attend the hospital twice a week for massage and 
light treatment. The case is a very simple one. There are 
no domestic difficulties. The man will receive 30s. a week 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which will represent 
a small loss in his weekly income. The Almoner has assessed 
the cost of each treatment at 4s. 6d. and well knows that gs. 
a week is too much for the man to afford. He is supporting 
a wife and child on his wages and the Almoner decides that 
he must receive his treatment free. This she indicates on 
the form. Most hospitals, so far as possible,—it depends, of 
course, on the number of Almoners employed—try to arrange 
that all patients admitted to the wards shall visit an Almoner 
at least twice—when-they enter and when they leave. In 
practice, few hospitals have sufficient Almoners for this ideal 
to be achieved. 


A young married woman is now sitting with the Almoner. 
She has been recommended by the surgeon for admission 


to the hospital for a slight operation in a week’s time. She 
has two children aged five and three and a husband at work, 
What can she do with her children during the period jp 
which she is in hospital? She had visited the Almoner 
a few days previously and had been advised to find a relative 
or friend who would be willing to look after her children, 
but in this she has failed. The Almoner now, with the 
consent of the mother, makes arrangements for the children 
to be received in a Home. The success of medical treatment 
may to some extent depend on the mental condition of the 
patient. Constant worry about domestic problems is not a 
state of mind best suited to recuperation, and the Almoner 
must always be prepared to arrange for the domestic affairs 
of a patient to be properly cared for and in any other way to 
bring him peace of mind. 


There are two patients who are attending as out-patients, 
The Almoner telephones to a District Nurse and asks her 
to see that one, a child suffering from bronchitis, is receiving 
proper attention. She also rings up the Charity Organisation 
Society and asks them to send a visitor to the other patient. 
There are a number of similar societies upon which the 
Almoner may call to undertake outside visiting or to provide 
financial assistance. Meanwhile a note has been sent to 
the Almoner from the surgeon informing her that a patient 
who has had a leg amputated will require a new limb and 
that a spinal jacket is required for another patient. She 
rings up the appropriate instrument-maker and _ instructs 
him to attend on the surgeon in order to take the measure- 
ments and other specifications of the instruments. Later 
she will receive an estimate for the instruments, and must 
then arrange from what source it is to be met. _If, in the event 
of a patient being unable to contribute, or appropriate charit- 
able organisations or the Public Assistance Committee being 
able to supply part or all of the cost, then the Almoner may, 
as a last resort, call on the resources of the hospital Sama 
ritan Fund. Not merely does the Almoner have to inform 
patients of organisations and societies from which financial 
or other assistance may be obtained, but she must als 
herself take the initiative in obtaining it. Furthermore 
every Almoner must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
provisions of the extensive legislation existing today which 
covers health, unemployment, mental treatment, the deaf 
and blind, tuberculosis, maternity and child-welfare, &. 
An Almoner’s training is extensive and thorough. 


It is usually the duty of the Almoner to arrange for conval- 
escence. For those patients who are nervous and shy 
she must find accommodation in quiet small Convalescent 
Homes. Other patients may require a bracing seaside 
climate and others a less stimulating district. She must 
therefore be personally familiar with these Homes and may 
even periodically visit them. Here again it is the job of 
the Almoner to arrange for the payment. Not only is t 
necessary that an Almoner shall invite the patients to conti 
bute as high a proportion as possible of the cost of the treat 
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ment they have received, on the grounds that such amounts 
as they are unable to pay must be found from the limited 
resources of charitable or public funds, resources which are 
always less than could be profitably employed, but also 
pecause it has been found that a patient is far more ready 
to avail himself of the hospital facilities if he feels that, by 
being willing to pay for them (if only in part) he has a right 
te them. Independence and hatred of unconditional charity 
are genuinely widespread. Attempted evasion of payment 
is rare. But on the other hand an Almoner must, when 
assessing the size of the contribution which the patient can 
afford, take the prognosis of his illness into consideration 
and form some estimate of the cost of the future treatment 
that will be necessary and of the effects of his future in- 
capacity on his resources. She must, in other words, take 
the future into account when discussing present payments. 


It may well be that, far from asking a patient to contribute 
towards the cost of his treatment, the Almoner may consider 
it necessary to obtain for him extra milk or other special 
foods which he needs but is unable to afford. The Almoner 
is indeed one of the very few who actually practise the 
Marxist principle, “from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his needs.” 

It will be appreciated that the work of an Aimoner in 
assisting patients before, during and after their receipt of 
medical treatment is almost unlimited and that the extent 
and efficacy of such assistance will directly depend on the 
ability of the particular Almoner. She not only combines 
certain’ of the functions of the Relieving Officer but her 
activities may algo be said to bear close affinity in the field 
of illness to those of the Probation Officer in the field of 
indictable offence. 


CRICKET—MORE OR LESS 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


EARS and years ago, when I was still young, I invented 
“ Bridge,” long before the Clubs had heard of it; 
but doubting whether anyone would regard it as an improve- 
ment upon Whist (as, indeed, in my opinion, it is not), I did 
not make my invention public. And so, in the next half- 
generation or so, somebody else got the credit of it. And as 
I am so old-fashioned as to regard Bridge as Whist spoiled, 
I ought not to repine that another took over the responsi- 
bility of fathering it upon a world which could have done 
quite well without it—and without Auction Bridge much 
better. 


But now, in the last five minutes, I have invented an 
improvement upon cricket, which I am so convinced is an 
improvement that I am not going to keep it to myself. That 
it will not be adopted, I am pretty sure ; it would practically 
abolish drawn matches, it would reduce the “ glorious 
uncertainty ” on which cricket prides itself; it would make 
the game much fairer to both sides; it would be “ more 
cricket,” in fact, since it would force the batsmen to bat more 
sportingly and courageously, and without that slow crawl 
against time which secures a draw by the making of no runs 
at all. It would, that is to say, make cricket a much brighter 
and quicker game than that to which Test matches and 
County Championships and amateur professionalism have 
reduced it. 

My proposal is this: you have a two or a three-day match, 
which, weather permitting, allows for some twelve or eighteen 
hours’ play before stumps are finally drawn. Those hours 
are divided up into equal portions, to be alternately allotted 
to the competing teams—three hours each, and the match is 
decided on the total of runs made by each team in that equally 
allotted time. A wins the toss, and makes the most it can 
of its first three hours ; or, if it likes, sends in B to do the 
same. The batting team may, in that time, lose none of its 
Wickets, or it may lose all; but whatever number of wickets 
it may have lost, it resumes after the other side has had its three 
hours’ innings, precisely where it left off. Thus in bouts of 
three hours a side, giving both the field and the batsmen a 
reasonable rest in turn, the match moves on its way. The 
players come more freshly to their task, the vagaries of the 
weather, being more equally divided, can be less artfully 
calculated on by Captains who unsportingly try to get the 
Clerk of the Weather to play for them; the interest is more 
Sustained, since till close upon the end the result is more 
doubtful. The innings are played out in sections ; not until 
the third day, unless one side is obviously the weaker, can 
the result begin to be predicted. Take, for instance, a match 
divided into six periods of three hours each, which work out 
as follows : 


First period. Team A: 159 for six wickets. 

Second period. Team B: 184 for three wickets. 

Third period. Team A: 64 (end of Ist innings) ; 

(2nd innings) 28 for one wicket. 

Fourth period. Team B: 75 (end of Ist innings); (2nd 
innings) 10 for no wickets. 

Team A: 190 (end of 2nd innings). 

Team B: 130 for eight wickets. 


Fifth period. 
Sixth period. 


Yes : according to the old rules that match would be a draw. 
Under my rules it would be a win’ for A. Each team has been 
given as equal a chance as possible to make the most of its 
time. A has played the quicker game, 7.e., 42 runs ahead as 
the result, and deserved to win, even though team B has two 
wickets in hand, when time is up. 


There could, of course, be hard cases; there always are ; 
but not such hard cases or so many or such large unfairnesses 
as now result, in our changeable climate, from all the worst 
of the weather and the worn wicket falling to the lot of one 
team; and all the luck to the other; and though, when the 
luck happened to be against it, in respect of weather, it might 
sometimes be hard lines on the slower team, which had made 
fewer runs with an uncompleted second innings, I still hold 
that the game would be so much improved in brightness and 
speed by the elimination of the drawn match, that the change 
would be worth trying. 


But there is still the weather problem, in certain cases, to 
be dealt with. How are the three-hour periods affected when 
for two or three or more hours play becomes impossible ? 
The three-hour periods would then be too long for the equal 
spacing of time which they are intended to ensure. In such 
cases, I would have the subsequent periods proportionately 
shortened ; and only if the weather towards the close of play 
deprived one side of its equal portion of time would I let a 
match be drawn ; and even then it should be drawn in favour 
of that team which, while conditions were equal, had made the 
most of its time. 


I have no doubt that if my revolutionary proposition attracts 
any notice at all, it will be mainly of an adverse character. 
I shall be told that, whatever may be said for it (and that only 
by lunatics), it would no longer be cricket. 


Very well; in that case I have invented a new game, as I 
invented Bridge years ago, without thinking that it was in 
the least likely to be popular, and so did not even trouble to 
make it public, or even to give ita name. But this new game 
that I have invented, or evolved, I do now make public, and 
if it is ‘‘ not cricket,” let it be called “ Snippets.” 
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THE WAKAMBA AND THEIR CATTLE 


By CLELAND SCOTT 


THE protest of the Wakamba tribe, in Kenya, against the 
decree that the number of their cattle must be limited, 
because of the grave effects of the soil erosion which the 
excess of cattle causes, is being pursued with vigour if 
not with enlightenment. The conflict has odd features. 
For years the Kenya Government and the Colonial Office 
have been accused of doing nothing to help the white settler ; 
it is, therefore, slightly ironical when both have attempted 
to assist the future of a black race that that particular tribe 
should object. It is this word “ future ” that has caused the 
bother. The average native is interested only in the present. 
He is quite intelligent enough to grasp that if he continues to 
breed more stock than his land can carry, then, presently, he 
will possess only a desert on which to graze them. But he is 
by nature an optimist and hopes, Micawber-like, that some- 
thing will turn up and obviate the necessity of getting rid of 
his surplus stock. 

In this instance Government has not only meant well, but 
has begun, rather late in the day, to take action. The trouble 
is that the Wakamba natives have not understood, or rather 
will not understand, the urgency of the problem of soil erosion. 
It is always difficult to induce someone to do something that 
he dislikes, especially when the good will not be immediate. 
No one pretends that it was an easy position for Government, 
but evidently the firmness of its determination to de-stock 
the Ukamba reserve has not been fully realised. 

In order to help to compensate the Wakamba for the 
destruction of economiceliy valueless beasts, forced sales did 
not begin until Liebigs began to operate in Kenya. As can 
be imagined, agitators quickly seized their chance and said, 
“See; the musungu (white people) have begun another 
business; they want cheap cattle for this canning factory, 
so the Government pretends you have too many cattle in 
order that the company can get plenty of cheap animals ”— 
a perfect example of a half-truth and a misrepresentation. 
Had not Liebigs been ready with a factory the price obtained 
would have been much lower than it has been; further, the 
de-stocking campaign was decided upon before Liebigs opened. 
Stock came in very slowly; Liebigs closed down; more 
pressure was brought to bear on the Wakamba and Liebigs 
opened again—further gratuitous ammunition for the 
agitators. Certain sections of the tribe refused to produce 
their quota; police patrols went out and got them—still 
more fuel to put on the smouldering fire. Result, two thousand 
Wakamba, half of them women and children, walked into 
Nairobi demanding to see the Governor, and insisting that 
the sales should cease. 

One must remember that to the Wakamba cattle are 
currency—admittedly in many cases fairly debased currency, 
but then have not many white countries devalued their 
currencies ? A cow is a cow, however little milk it may give, 
and however undersized may be its calf; wives are bought 
and sold for a certain number of head of cattle. Consequently 
it is evident to the Wakamba mind that Government is 
trying to upset their whole way of life. 

The Wakamba are a good tribe, plucky, loyal, many of them 
inveterate poachers of game, but withal men. The rank 
and file of these two thousand are merely being worked on 
by agitators. Should you go and talk to the mass in Nairobi 
a young European-clothed man wil! soon see to it that you 
do not talk to the true peasant. Large numbers of the 
police and King’s African Rifles are Wekamba, and they 
are remaining loyal throughout, a good enough tribute to 
police and military discipline, which can hardly be “ brutal,” 
or they too would revolt. 

To a certain extent Pax Britannica must be held responsible 
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Nanyuki, Kenya, 


for the situation. It is certainly not due to white Setilement 
as such, for. the Wakamba reserve is substantially the ganjs 
as the area occupied by the tribe long before any white may 
set foot in Kenya. Through the prevention of diseay 
cattle have increased; rinderpest—to speak only of tha 
no longer wipes out thousands of head as it once did, thank 
to the efforts of the veterinary services. This problem 
of erosion would have arisen in any case; it has Merely 
been hastened. Had the British Government not annexe 
British East Africa, as it was called in the past, the varioys 
tribes would either have had their stock reduced willy-nilly 
or else gone and raided into some other part of Africa, ang 
proceeded to do the same thing again, namely, overstct, 

Some of the Wakamba put difficult questions, asking, 
“Tf it is a case of getting rid of ‘ stock’ why not take oy 
goats? That we would not mind half as much.” Ope 
wonders what truth there is in that question, knowing th 
part that the goat plays in ceremonial of all kinds and in th 
everyday life of the tribe. The real answer is that a goat 
in a tin is unsaleable ; admittedly he does eat shrubs, bushes, 
and young trees, and his feet cut into the soil even wor: 
than those of cattle. 

The only line to take is to refuse to parley with the 2,00 
until they return to their reserve ; then to explain, and go on 
explaining, that de-stocking is for the good of the whole 
tribe. If the cattle are not brought forward in sufficient 
numbers they must be commandeered. Any weakening 
would be fatal, for if the Wakamba are allowed to keep al 
their cattle, then every other tribe will follow suit by “ demon- 
strating,” Government will lose its authority, and_ never 
will anything be accomplished for the good of the Aftican, 
The consequence of giving in and stopping the de-stocking 
campaign would be that even worse beasts would be bred, 
and in the next really dry season—it would not need an actual 
drought—far more would die. The ironical fact is that any 
Wakamba would lose half his herd from drought, and make 
no complaint, but he dislikes parting with, say, a tenth when 
this is done for his own good. As things are, he gets a far 
price for the beasts that are slaughtered, whereas from the 
results of a drought he gets only the value of a few skins. 
He is no fool, and being a stockman he brings forward only 
his culls, or worst beasts, which ipso facto means a low pric. 
In any case Government wants to weed out the inferior stock 
because a bad beast eats as much grass and tramps as much 
ground as a good one. 


In the last drought the European stockman lost heavily 
and has learnt his lesson by ceasing to breed inferior animal 
or to breed more stock than his farm can carry ; if his farm 
is overstocked he either has to ruin his animals or else sel 
his culls very cheaply. In the case of on outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in England the owner suffers most; 
it is hard, but the slaughtering of his pedigree cows is carried 
out for the benefit of the farming community and it cannol 
be avoided. If we are trying to help the African, as ¥ 
unquestionably are, we must be allowed to be drastic at times. 
The sympathy of many white people in Kenya is with thes 
natives, but it is obvious that the present state of things 
cannot continue and non-co-operation is only going to hinder, 
and not help, progress. It is plainly better for the native 
to own ten good beasts than twenty bad ones, half of which 
are stunting the growth of the others, and in the end ma 
cause the death of themselves and many good ones. hh 
any case white civilisation, having got as far as it has in Aftica 
cannot now withdraw. Even if every white man left tha 
continent tomorrow, we could never let the African revetl 
to the state he was in before our arrival. 
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‘ Abbey Theatre Drama Festival = —_ ayy At the Berkeley ——*‘ Battle of Broad- 
enya, fueven plays in a week, even if they are short and Irish, is at Kil i 
lean least one too many. So we must be excused for missing the TRAUBERG, the director of New Babylon, that magnificent, 
. ent performance of The Playboy of the Western World, with which Judicrous and savage version of the Paris of 1871, has made 
 — the Abbey Theatre Festival’s first week concluded, and for goin Son of Mongolia. This Trauberg has a genius for ; 
ra Hh going ‘ ; 4 g for legend ; 
Man over instead to see the Gaiety Revels of 1938 at a much One is sometimes still haunted on evenings of rain and despair 
Isease jargerand much fullertheatre. Here were Messrs. Jimmy O’Dea by the midinette of New Babylon with her rain-soaked face 
F that~ and Noe! Purcell, Dublin’s pet comedians, giving us the long and and her gawky body, her expression of dumb simplicity and 
, thanks short of the city in an uproarious medley of a revue that SUFPTise, as she plods painfully in her own person through the 
droblem for our delight had flying allusions to Symbolism and Kathleen Stages of evolution and dies with the first glimmer of human 
merely ni Houlihan. This was balm to the spirit after a week of some- intelligence. The son of Mongolia, too, is a simple and 
mnexe4 thing like chagrin. stupid creature whom we watch evolve an intelligence, but 
Various Dublin is a place of contradictions and contrarieties. Your ep his physical strength and his rich half-conscious humour 
ly-nilly potel-bedroom will surely have constant hot water but very pen the hero of a happier legend—though one we find more 
ca, and inconstant cold. At breakfast you soon learn to ask for tea : et to accept than goodness dying in the rain against a wall. 
Bit when you want coffee, and for coffze when your craving is for é This son of Mongolia loves a shepherdess (the Trianon 
ule tea, The streets are a labyrinth full of mis-direction. Of the title could hardly be less applicable than to this girl astride 
ae > two picture-galleries the National one containing the master- her stocky pony—small, rough and almond-eyed). A rival 
2 Out pieces is atrociously designed so that you peer into major Rem- bribes ° fortune-teller in a caravanserai (full of bicycles and old 
3 One brandts and see nothing but your own face, while the Municipal priests telling beads, spittoons, and ancient melancholy tradi- 
ing the one is admitably designed but contains an unconscionable tional songs) to get rid of him, and the fortune-teller reads the 
| in the amount of nineteenth-century mediocrity. Perversest of all Mongolian’s palm: “ Many days journey to the East you will 
2 poet the things in this perverse city is the Abbey Theatre itself, find an enchanted garden. Taste of one of its fruits and you 
bushes, which has chosen to give us a fortnight’s feast of its past tri- will become a hero. If you encounter any obstacles simply 
‘ > OL at) 2 
work: umphs and now turns out to have hardly any players fit to call out ‘I am Tseven of Shorot’.” And so poor simplicity 
present them. ‘‘ What’s wrong with the Abbey?” say the starts out in the usual manner of a youngest son, slipping in 
Dublin newspapers. The following things are wrong with it. sandstorm past the border posts into Manchuria, into a worid 
2401 J (a) Itneeds Miss Allgood and Mr. Sinclair, Miss Maire O'Neil of Snail selene, Cf seats Sapeene: ely ate aes 
1 go on and Mr. Barry Fitzgerald, who now are lost to London or to **¢Cutlon, where human suffering goes on and on like breathing 
whole Hollywood. (2) It needs a good all-Irish producer. (3) It and sleeping. He befriends a shepherd who has been flogged for 
ficient needs a more numerous and a more punctual audience. Now, Ying that Mongolia will one day be free; he listens to a 
ening what is right with the Abbey? (1) The building, which al- Japanese officer plotting a secret assault with a wrestler in a 
cep all though tiny and not over-comfortable, is wholly distinguished C#fCUS» and when he denounces the spy, he finds himself 
cme in the sense that it always has that air of tension which leads Shut in a cage in the enchanted garden of his imagination, 
never you to think something exciting in the way of a play or a per- CoMdemned to death by the local Chinese prince who is pre- 
frican formance may happen at any turn. (2) The discipline which P4tM8 to betray his country. 
wit ensures that the prompter, that hero of every London perfor- There is a rescue and a flight—little fairy-tale ponies pur- 
Fe) mance, is not either heard or needed. (3) The spirit, which so sued by a tank across the long Mongolian plain; there ts 
me far as the younger players go is both zealous and sincere. a last-minute salvation by means of a Biblical subterfuge 
actual ; Tseven and the shepherd lie on the gro by a friendly 
It will be gathered that there is some promise in the present hewi 7 S as ae — githeterisscg 
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ART 


A Chinese Painter’s Views on Art 


SOME time ago I wrote an article in The Spectator expressing 
my doubts about the value of Chinese art, and suggesting 
that the Chinese had limited the function of their art by 
thinking so much of the formal aspects of it, above all of 
calligraphy, that they had in the end come down to playing 
a series of exquisite variations on certain very limited themes. 

To my great surprise I received a short time afterwards a 
letter from a Chinese painter, Mr. K. Wong, a student of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Shanghai, who far from being angry 
at my suggestions (which I had feared might be the case if 
any Chinese saw what I had written) agreed with them, and 
explained the difficulties which faced him in the attempt he 
was making to introduce Western realism into China and to 
get free from the traditional mannerism of the country. His 
letter contained so much of interest that I have thought it worth 
while to summarise his views in this article. 

Mr. Wong first explained that in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
at Shanghai they had been trying to introduce the ideas of 
Western realism in the arts, but that they had been hindered 
above all by the fact that the Chinese have no scientific idea 
of ‘“‘ Nature” at all. The idea of analysing a substance like 
blood, say, and of finding that it consists of certain kinds of 
corpuscles arranged in a certain order is to them either meaning- 
less or else smacks of magic. ‘“‘ Scientific investigations, 
undertaken in Europe with such amazing detachment, seem to 
us merely a rather unworthy method of wasting time, probably 
with sinister motives.”? Given this lack of understanding of 
scientific method, it is clear that oriental artists will have no 
conception of the scientific study of nature in the arts. They 
cannot, for instance, understand why it is worth while studying 
a peasant whose limbs are not necessarily beautifully formed, 
when they can make a far more exquisite piece of calligraphy 
from a piece of bamboo. Indeed they can hardly understand the 
study of the human body at all as a subject for painting. The 
drawing of the nude they can only see as pornographic; and 
the human figure is in their view only to be painted if it can be 
given the abstract beauty of penmanship, for which the scientific 
study of the model is entirely unnecessary. 

When Mr. Wong tries to convince them that the study of 
nature in the Western sense is of value, he finds himself up 
against many difficulties presented by the history of European 
painting. He finds serious limitations in our kinds of realism. 
Limitations in subject, as with the Dutch who wasted much 
of their time painting mere architectural interiors; or with 
the flower painters who, according to oriental standards, 
paint so few varieties of flowers and paint them with such 
feeble observation; or in modern painters who neglect so 
many of the themes which Mr. Wong, who was a scientific 
student here for a time, expected them to paint—such as 
scenes in laboratories and dissecting rooms. 

Finally, when the Chinese students begin to understand 
what the scientific study of nature means, they say: ‘‘ Then, 
why, if this study is so important in painting, do you not 
simply make scientifically accurate diagrams of the lungs, 
liver and so forth, which are interesting organisms? Are 
exact drawings of them works of art?” This is one of the 
problems often raised by people in Europe, to which the 
answer is that the scientific study of nature is not the whole 
of art. It is only a means which art uses to describe those 
things which the artist thinks interesting and to express his 
views and feelings about more general matters. The real 
difference between the Eastern and the Western kinds of art, 
as it emerges from Mr. Wong’s letter, is that the oriental does 
not want to say the kind of thing which requires a scientific 
knowledge of nature. He is anxious to give form to the 
“* life ’? of nature in an almost mystical sense, for which purpose 
the study of natural appearances is as useless as it was to the 
mediaeval sculptor who wanted to express a particular aspect 
of the supernatural world. But Western realists of the kind 
which Mr. Wong has in mind want to make statements about 
the appearance, habits, actions and emotions of their fellow- 
men. They regard them as individuals, not as dots in a 
mystical unity called nature. And for this purpose they must 
study the natural world around them; not man only but all 
the things connected with him, including flowers.and landscape, 
but in their relation to man. This is an idea quite foreign to 
the oriental mind. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


— 
a 


RUDOLF BINDING 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Mozart erklang an seinem Grabe, in das Bayerns Berge 
grissten. Rudolf G. Binding, Dichter und Reitersmany 
der Sanger des Zeitlosen, der ewigen Werte von Kamerad. 
schaft und Ritterlichkeit, kehrte zurtick zur _heimatliche; 
Erde, die er tiber alles geliebt hatte. Er gehérte zu den 
letzten, nun aussterbenden Typen eines adligen Menschen- 
schlages, der von Goethe bis Liliencron reichte. An seinem 
Grabe sprachen die Epigonen, Wortfiihrer der Plebs ung 
Delegierte des Dritten Reiches. 


Rudolf G. Binding—schon diese Signatur kennzeichnete 
den knappen fast geschaéftsmassigen Mann—hat sein Leben 
beschrieben in dem ergreifenden Buch “‘Erlebtes Leben.” 
Lange bevor Freud uns den Mechanismus des Odipus. 
Komplex lehrte, stritt und litt hier ein Mensch im Schatten 
seines Vaters, von dem er sich nicht im Guten und nicht jm 
Bésen loslésen konnte. Die Vorkriegsgeneration — kannte 
nur den Juristen Binding, den berthmten Kriminalisten yng 
Strafrechtslehrer, der vierzig Jahre lang als Professor jp 
Leipzig wirkte und kurz nach dem Krieg achtzigjahrig starb, 
Rudolf Georg, der Sohn, war damals ein Mann von fiinfzig 
Jahren. Ein paar schmale Bichlein lagen von ihm yor, 
Gedichte, Ubersetzungen d’Annunzios und die Novelle 
“‘ Opfergang,”’ die heute in der Inselbiicherei eine sechsstellige 
Auflagenziffer erreicht hat. 


Dann musste der Dichter Binding, der inzwischen seine 
juristischen Studien beendigt hatte, den Opfergang in den 
Krieg antreten. Der Ernst dieses Lebens, das sich vor dem 
Kriege im Studium der Rechts—und Naturwissenschaften 
versucht hatte und durch eine schwere .Nervenerkrankung 
etwas aufgelockert war, bewdhrte sich auch im Felde, “‘ schaud- 
ernd vor dem, was Menschen Menschen anzutun vermochten.” 
Der heimkehrte, war noch einsamer, noch herber, noch melan- 
cholischer geworden. Der reife Mann trug schwer an dem 
Erbe, die Liicke der gefallenen Stadler und Trak! auszufiillen. 
Dennoch begann er wieder von neuem. Als Biirgermeister 
einer kleinen hessischen Stadt Buchschlag schwor er der 
Weimarer Republik Treue. Als Dichter verhehlte er niemals 
seine aristokratische und konservative Gesinnung. Diese 
konnte er am besten gestalten in Werken einer dichterischen 
Kleinkunst. Gedichte, Legenden, Novellen und spater Reden 
bilden sein Werk, das heute fiinfzehn Bande umfasst. Abgesehen 
von der Autobiographie des ‘‘ Erlebten Leben,” die mit 
dem Tode des Vaters beinahe goetheisch schliesst, gibt es 
in diesem Werk weder Dramen noch Romane, Werke, die 
sich an die Menge wenden. 


Aber viele seiner Gedichte werden bestehen. Gedichte 
wie ‘‘ Die goldenen Leitern,”’ *‘ Spruch ftir eine Sonnenuhr,” 
‘* Erléschen,” ‘‘ Ritt,’’ ‘‘ Fluchung,”’ ‘‘ Allein,” ‘‘ Gang durch 
das Tal,” grenzen an Goethe und H6lderlin. Legenden 
wie die zarte ‘‘ Keuschheitslegende,” das Weihnachtsmarchen 
““Das Peitschchen,’ Novellen wie die ‘‘ Moselfahrt aus 
Liebeskummer,”’ die Frauengeschichte ‘‘ Unsterblichkeit,’ 
der Bericht aus Hamburgs Cholerazeit ‘‘ Opfergang ” bleiben 
ebenfalls lebendig, auch bei wiederholtem Lesen. Die 
‘* Reitvorschrift fiir eine Geliebte ’ und ‘‘ Das Heiligtum der 
Pferde ’’ kommen aus der Welt des Kavalleristen, der seine 
vielen vierfiissigen Freunde die ‘‘ adeligsten Geschépfe der 
Welt’ genannt hat. Nach dem Umbruch hat Binding nur 
noch Umarbeitungen bereits veréffentlichter Gedichte und 
Legenden ver6ffentlicht ; die Rede ‘“‘ Antwort eines Deutschen 
an die Welt” bewies nur schmerzlich, dass weder Adel der 
Gesinnung noch konservatives Lebensgeftihl einen zum 
Bleiben verurteilten Dichter vom Bekenntnis zur Barbarisierung 
seines Vaterlandes zuriickhalten kénnen. 

Was bleibt? Ein paar diinne Bande, eine rasch verblas- 
sende Erinnerung an ein schmales ernstes Gesicht, ein wenig 
Asche und die unvergingliche ‘‘ Grabschrift eines Mannes ": 

“ Alles stirbt. Auch die Freunde sterben, , 
Sorget nicht um mein Grab, 
Erde bedeck es. 
Wind beleck es; 
Sonne beschein es. 
Regen bewein es. 

Treulos sind Menschentrinen, 
Menschenarme und Menschenkiisse. 
Doch eure Herbe und Sésse, 
ihr vier unsterblichen Freunde, 
dringet zu mir hinab.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Food of the Grouse 

The red grouse, as behoves the one bird that is the exclusive 
gift of this island to ornithology, has flourished in defiance 
of all the evil things said of the weather of the year. One 
reason for its successful struggle for life simultaneously in 
Scotland, North England and Wales is that it is much more 
adaptable than was once thought. Doubtless few birds are 
more faithful to a single plant, but older opinion exaggerated 
its need for heather. Somz of them wrote as if heather 
were as exclusive a food for the grouse as the water dock for 
the great copper butterfly. Recently a considerable advance 
has been made in the knowledge of the feeding habits of birds, 
and it is found that the grouse, in spite of its need of young 
heather, has a fairly catholic taste in food. It will on occasion 
eat a good many sorts of plant. So with the partridge. The 
young partridge, like most young birds, has an absolute need 
of insect food, and is peculiarly partial to ant grubs; but 
the older birds—it is now said by the research-workers— 
subsist very much more on vegetable food in the summer 
than sportsmen believed. It is not only in the winter that 
they subsist largely on salad. Perhaps for this reason drought 
may do them almost as much harm as July thunderstorms. 

* * * * 


Heather-beetle Foes 
Of all the thousands of species of beetles in the British 
list not more than two or three have won any popular favour 
and very few have a popular name. _ The most notable exception 
is the ladybird. It owes a good deal to its odd appearance, 
which is individual and quaint, both in the grub stage and in 
the perfect insect, but as scientific psychology advances, 
itis found to have more and more solid virtues, as our estimates 
go. Recent research into the ways of the heather-beetle, which 
two years ago devastated great tracts of moorland, both in the 
Lake country and in Scotland, has brought out the fact that this 
destructive beetle’s most efficient enemy is a species of ladybird. 
It has a taste for the grubs of the heather beetle, even more 
exclusive than the commoner ladybird of our gardens for 
greenfly and other sorts of Aphis. Why should not ladybirds 
be bred artificially? There is now a regular business in 
breeding parasites on destructive insects. 
* x * * 


A Flight Observer 

All people interested at all in birds must have heard with 
pleasure a short broadcast given by one of the observers in 
recent air manoeuvres. His post of observation was in the 
Norfolk flats which have made a naturalist of every other 
man, woman and child in their neighbourhood. He saw no 
aeroplanes, but the evening and night and morning were bright 
with the sound or sight of birds. There is no place in England 
where birds so belong to the landscape : the tall herons standing 
in the shallow waters, the flighting duck and geese overhead, 
the marvellous wail and whistle of the redshanks that seem 
to be the very voice of the darkening air. No other district 
compares with it for observation, not of flying but of flighting 
birds. How the verb “ flight” took on the special meaning 
I do not know, but the nature of the birds’ diurnal journeys 
to and from the feeding grounds is like no other migration. 
Flighting as a form of sport has, I know, charms belonging 
to no other form of shooting, but I cannot but feel that if 
pursued often it is the least justifiable. It drives the birds 
from their natural life. It may be as much a “ sin in the soul ” 
as shooting birds during the nesting season, and less senti- 
mentally it may drive birds clean away from a native district. 
The ambush is a ruse de guerre to be sparingly used. When 
the enemy is a flock of birds, humanity as well as wisdom 
forbid its frequent repetition. 

x x * * 

Owls and Mice 

The mystery of the number of birds that tap at windows 
and flutter against them has puzzled many observers; and 
now and again the secret cause has been discovered. For 
example: not long since an owl was observed to nourish a 
fondness for one corner of the house and would on occasion 
come to a particular window sill. A piece of nibbled biscuit 
gave the explanation. When night came the mice gathered 


to devour what food the birds had left from the abundance 
supplied; and the owl discovering this visited the same place 
as a hunting ground of his favourite prey. Nature is “‘red in 
tooth and claw.” I once knew a suburban resident who 
delighted to feed birds on the little lawn but was forced to 
desist because a cat used to ambush the birds from the shelter 
of a convenient bush. The town mouse has a yet harder time 
than when the fable was written, not only because cats are plenty, 
but because the brown owl has of late become more urban in 
habit. 
* x x * 

The “Sixth Sense”’ 

Most people, whether bird watchers or not, must have been 
interested in a recent account from France of homer pigeons 
being attracted to a great heap of scrap iron, on which they 
were, as it seemed, forced to land, to the interruption of their 
proper journey. Its influence seemed to daze their wits. 
This curious observation follows on the heels of several others 
that may be of a like kind. There is no reason to doubt (though 
more scientific trials are needed) that the homing flight of 
pigeons is disturbed by the bigger radio centres, such as 
Daventry. Birds that pass over lose direction and find 
themselves literally at their wits’ end. Such facts are complete 
evidence perhaps that the birds are sensitive to ethereal vibra- 
tions imperceptible by our grosser senses ; and it is a natural 
inference that the marvellous homing instinct is in some way 
aided by what one may call electrical perceptions. All the 
talk about a ‘‘ sixth sense ” does not carry us much farther ; 
but it is quite certain that the migration movements are directed 
by some influence outside the senses of which we have cog- 
nisance ; and though homer pigeons certainly depend very 
greatly on sheer sight they have probably other guides, too. 

* *x x *x 
Local Fidelity 

The pigeon’s fidelity to home is sometimes oddly expressed. 
For example: in the War a sudden order was received from 
the officer known as ‘‘ O.C. Pigeons ” to remove the London 
*buses, then used as mobile dovecotes, from the neighbourhood 
of Poperinghe to the neighbourhood of Arras. When the 
pigeons were released from their new home they flew back 
to Poperinghe and were found roosting on the ground exactly 
where the ’buses had stood. The domestic hen has a like 
blind fidelity to a particular pitch. A poultry farmer who 
was accustomed to remove his portable houses across his 
fields found that he had to limit the migration to a very few 
yards. If the houses were shifted even a few yards further 
than the normal, the hens quite refused to enter them, but 
went to roost on the exact spot from which their quarters 
had been removed. This was done though the houses were 
obvious to the most myopic vision and the meanest intelligence. 
A fidelity to place, of like exactitude, has been noticed during 
certain experiments with bees. Though they will return to 
a transported hive, they will not always return to a hive 
removed only a few yards in their absence. 

* * x * 


In the Garden 

Almost the loveliest sight in any garden is a host of daffodil 
or crocus on short grass under trees. This fair spectacle—of 
which a beautiful example is seen in the Green Park—is not 
open to small gardeners, who do not perhaps avail themselves 
fully enough of bulbs adapted to the rock gardens. None 
of the great flaunting daffodils has so seductive a charm 
as minimus which always graces the rock garden at Kew 
and the crocuses Imperati and Tomasinianus are worth their 
place in every garden, so too, is Iris Pumila in its several 
varieties. Among other bulbs the larger and paler chionodoxas 
have of late rather. supplanted the squills, but these remain 
supreme in colour, even when compared with Muscari or grape 
hyacinth. Among naturalisation bulbs for very rough places 
none perhaps multiplies more certainly than the wild Lent 
lily, said by some to be a garden “ stray” ; and the old double 
daffodil is nearly as lusty in this regard. Yet many, even of 
the more precious sorts, do quite well in grass, and in my 
experience those of the Leedsii type and the Pheasant Eye 
are successful in rough conditions. English bulbs of these 
are procurable at low price. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 
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THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preferencz 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed, THE SPECTATOR] 


TEACHING RIGHT AND WRONG 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Three years azo, when I received my first and last 
birching at Eton, the Lower Master said to me, ‘“‘ I am going 
to flog you for idleness. You say that the work does not 
interest you, but that is no excuse for slacking.” I was then 
fourteen, hating Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, indifferent 
to French, and liking only the two hours a week allotted to 
History and English. The first object of an educational 
system should be to interest the pupil, to stimulate his mind, 
and help him to develop tastes that will form the basis of a 
cultured life. These objects are not achieved by confronting 
boys with a curriculum, in which two-thirds of the time is 
devoted to the study of dead languages, and to the accumulation 
of knowledge, unappetising at school and useless in after life. 

Love of the Classics has often inspired in men a true concep- 
tion of beauty and of noble ideals, but it is doubtful whether 
such results are apparent in the boy who thankfully throws 
away his ‘‘ Selected Proses ” and ‘‘ School Caesar ”’ after the 
last day of the School Certificate Examination. Give to 
those few who show promise of rising above Smedley’s Grammar 
and Kelly’s Keys, every opportunity to enjoy the delights of the 
Classics, but, if arr acquaintance with the Ancients is indeed 
so desirable, let us poor fools be introduced to them rather 
through their history and their customs, than through their 
grammar and their syntax. If the conventional defence of 
Latin and Greek, as a ‘‘ healthy discipline for the mind,” is 
urged, the reply is surely that the substitution of German for 
one of these languages, would at least ‘‘ discipline the mind ” 
in the study of something of practical value. 

In the teaching of languages, too, the same out-of-date 
theories of education have produced a method, which seems 
to be designed wilfully to prevent the practical application 
of the language. For the past year I have spent five hours 
a week floundering among eighteenth-century French classics, 
doing proses about kings meeting charcoal-burners, and cursing 
the use of the subjunctive. Just as in my whole time at Eton, 
I have not done five minutes’ geography, neither have I done 
one word of conversational French, nor had an hour’s instruction 
in the practical use of the language. Perhaps that is why, 
when spending my holidays in an attempt to learn French, I 
have chiefly to rely upon the “‘ Travellers Friend,”’ containing 
such gems as ‘‘ Chambermaid, will my underclothes be washed 
by Wednesday week?” and, ‘‘ Understand, taxi-driver, I wish 
to be taken to no undesirable places.” 

The real obstacle to any reform in public-school education, 
however, is the bogey of School Certificate. Until the 
Universities alter the demands of this examination, or the 
public school headmasters refuse to attach to it the absurd 
importance it enjoys, boys will continue to spend the first 
two or three years at their public school, in avoiding as much 
of the monotonous and unenterprising work required of them 
as is possible without falling below the standard at examinations 
—a feat almost impossible to accomplish, at any rate at Eton. 

The whole secret of a successful reform in education is to 
get the boys interested in their work. After Certificate is 
passed and boys are free to specialise in a wide choice of 
subjects, the joy of treating ‘‘ work” as a thing of pleasure 
and interest are at last realised. 
can be seen reading Macaulay and Lecky in their spare time, 
or visiting the laboratories in an odd half-hour. Moreover, 
an hour which, according to the schedule, should be employed 
in doing a French prose, is often passed away in a debate 
upon some political or philosophical point, arising by chance 
during the period. Often I have heard boys discussing a 
subject, thus casually introduced, for half an hour after the 
lesson, whereas I have never seen such spirited argument over 
Homer’s scholarly use of the Aorist, or the merits of the ‘‘ Cid.” 

No other school, perhaps, affords such amenities for the 
proper employment of leisure, both physically and intellec- 
tually, as Eton, but there, as in all public schools, the line 


It is only then that boys’ 





between work and leisure is too sharply defined for the One 
to influence the course of the other. The tastes acquired in 
a boy’s spare time should be encouraged and directed in the 
class-room, while the interest aroused in his mind by the 
teaching of sensible subjects should be pursued and promoted 
in his leisure hours. This compromise works admirably when 
a boy is free to specialise, and should surely be extended to 
those dreary hours of Latin, Greek, Algebra, and Geometry, 
before School Certificate, the last obstacle in a tiring course, 
is cleared. 

The rejection of either Latin and Greek, in favour of French 
and German, more time to Science and History at the expense 
of Mathematics, and the introduction of at least five hours a 
week, spent in a review of currerit events, the discussion of a 
political or philosophical theory, a criticism of a book, a lecture, 
or even a debate, should, I think, form the basis of a new 
educational system, designed to refresh and interest the pupil, 
while teaching him something of practical use.—I am, Sir, &., 

ETONIAN, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Veagh’s indictment is substantially correct: and 
the fault has been largely attributable to Christians. But his 
solution is designed to perpetuate the root of the trouble. 

I refer to his fantastic concept of ‘‘ Christian ideals, but 
nothing doctrinal.” Since its creation, the Christian Church 
has been inseparably linked with the Gospel which it preached. 
Mr. Veagh is entitled to prefer ideals which do not derive 
directly from the Gospel: but to describe the product as 
Christianity is a misuse of terms. 

As Mr. Veagh suggests, the majority of intelligent people 
do not accept the Gospel. Consequently he would regularise 
the present practice of fostering ideals independent of Christian 
dogma. But since ideals must have a term of reference, these 
ideals are dependent instead ‘on nationality and social position. 

The consequence is apparent in the universities. The 
vast majority are ignorant of the content of the Gospel : their 
religion is one they cannot impart outside their own social 
stratum: there is no bond of union between them and the 
Christian Church overseas; and finally, if they reject the 
prejudices of their class and nation, they discard also their 
religion—and fondly imagine that they have rejected a 
Christianity they never knew. 

I would therefore suggest, as part of the solution, that if 
the schools wish to call their religion Christian, they should 
provide adequate instruction.. At least it is intolerable that 
boys should receive the Christian sacrament of confirmation 
without thorough teaching from a suitable and competent 
person with a theological training.—Yours faithfully, 

DONALD UPTON. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Having but lately left a public school, I should like 
to take the opportunity of endorsing the truth in Mr. Veagh’s 
article on public school religion. From personal experience, 
the very necessary, if not essential, discussions on the subject 
of Christianity which he advocates, are being organised at 
the present time; not by the school, but by the boys them- 
selves. Surely this gives conclusive evidence that there is 2 
real need for discussions on all matters appertaining to the 
spiritual life, and that these discussions, which so often end 
nowhere through lack of mature and well-directed advice, 
should be encouraged and helped by masters suitably equipped 
to deal with them. 

In conclusion, I would say, that there is more vital work 
being performed through school Christian Unions, where 
they exist, than through the ordinary school services.—Yours 
faithfully, G. H. WIGGLESWORTH, 
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RELIGION AND THE REFORMATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$r,—I tried not to evade that psychological point to 
which your readers’ attention had been called, but to clear it. 
Power, by itself, is a vague general term; and one of its con- 
stituents is knowledge. If Mr. Trevor-Roper, living now in 
Germany or Italy or Russia, struggled to find out and spread 
the exact truth about many things which we British are lucky 
enough to be able to call “academic,” he would find himself 
a political suspect, if not a martyr to his curiosity. If he had 
wlived before the Reformation, he would have been under a 
power claiming the most immaterial ideas as its basis, yet 
wielding immense force even in material things. If he had 
told his friends and the public exactly what he thought about 
the Bible, or even studied that book at all—admittedly, the 
supreme Book of the whole world—in English, it would have 
been at the risk of his life. No doubt he might have lived 
as comfortably then, as now, in philosophic and silent disdain 
of the priest and of his neighbours. But, if he had cared as 
much for what he now calls “‘ academic doubts about immaterial 
things’ a’ many common people then did, he would have 
found himself against an obstacle which was neither academic 
nor immaterial: he would have been burned alive with the 
same sort of fire with which he now lights his pipe. More- 
over, he would have found himself among people who believed 
in the material fire of hell to all eternity: it was one of the 
Schoolman’s tasks to explain how material fire could torture 
an immaterial soul. The men who hounded him to the 
stake would be convinced believers in such material fire. 
How can any psychologist doubt that the material power thus 
exercised by a totalitarian Church involved political power 
also ? 

He rightly points out that ‘“‘religion then implied a 
certain form of political and social organisation.” Therefore, 
if any religion employs fire and sword as its regular (though, of 
course, far from only) agents, then nobody can be surprised 
if such coercion finally provides one main cause of revolt. 
The orthodox Marxist theory of history errs as badly as those 
earlier theories which unduly neglected material causes. Its 
main strength lies in its cast-iron orthodoxy, and the bland 
assurance with which it tells us : Nous avons changé tout cela ! 


Why, Mr. Trevor-Roper asks, did not Stoics and Epicureans 
kill each other ? One major cause is obvious; neither Stoic 
nor Epicurean believed and preached that by submitting a 
man’s body to material fire—or even by the threat of it— 
he might save his soul, and perhaps a thousand more, from 
unspeakable torments to all eternity. If either of them kai 
so preached and acted, need the consequent revolt have been 
mainly based on political or economic motives ? 


Mr. Trevor-Roper has evidently never discovered the signs 
of moral revolt long before 1517, quite apart from hatred of 
persecution. Orthodox writers can be found warning their 
friends, again and again, that things could not go on thus 
without final, or even a very approximate, revolution. The 
fullest surviving parochial visitation by orthodox commissaries, 
for the whole diocese of Hereford in 1397, gives more than 
60 clergy reported by the parishioners as incontinent—I write 
from memory, away from books. It was notorious that 
these sins were commonly compounded for money paid to 
the Bishop or Archdeacon or Official. In so far as this did not 
give to the common man a feeling that religious revolution 
might mean no great harm, and to the pious soul some doubt 
as to the truth of the orthodox creed, it can only have been 
that the population had grown as unfortunately indifferent to 
these things as the slum-dweller may become to his slum.— 
Yours, &c., G. G. COULTON. 

Bacton. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I thought for a second that Mr. Wood was going to 
overwhelm me by his charity, and play the part of injured 
innocence to perfection. But no; I fear, as I suspected all 
along, that his questions are but certainties in disguise. If 
exponents of historical materialism—not that I can claim 
to be one—are sometimes impatient, it is because their position 
is so frequently, and often it would appear deliberately, mis- 
understood. 

For example, there is the elementary misconception running 


through all his letters, that we are denying that there were 
people in the course of the Reformation who were moved 
by religious motives. I specifically stated, if he will remember, 
(July 22nd) that ‘“‘I do not myself at all dispute the reality 
of the religious ideas put forward in the course of the Reforma- 
tion in the minds of those who held them.” In view of that, 
hew silly it is to say that I am “ pretending that they (7.e., 
the martyrs) did not die for their sincere though foolish 
religious convictions.” The very fact that I think them 
foolish shows that I think them to have been sincere. (Indeed 
my complaint would be that they were a good deal too sincere 
—on both sides: what,a pity that they did not choose to 
live !) 

But the fact is that we hear a great deal too much about 
the martyrs, whether Protestant or Catholic. The people 
who were affected by religious motives to this extent were 
very few and far between. If you take the great bulk of 
the clergy, they conformed to all the religious changes of 
the Reformation period, Protestant or Catholic, Henrician 
or Edwardian, Marian or Elizabethan. (Mr. Wood should 
study Mr. Baskerville’s book on English Monks and the Disso- 
lution of the Monasteries, an example of the latest and best 
historical research on this aspect of the subject.) It doesn’t 
look as if the majority even of the clergy were mainly affected 
by religious motives: they had to live. And of course the 
great mass of ordinary people were even less affected. 


Nor is it a question only of conscious motives. People in 
general are apt to be so unconscious of what really moves 
them. The position of the younger historians is, roughly, 
that it is the economic and social factors which necessarily 
affect the vast mass of people, determine social groups and 
classes, while the intellectual, religious and moral factors are 
those of which the individual is apt to be most conscious. 
That is what we mean when we say that what is fundamentally 
a struggle for power (it is interesting that even Dr. Coulton 
agrees) is often thought of in religious terms, a conflict of 
doctrine. 

I note that Mr. Trevor-Roper, with whose brilliant letter 
I almost entirely agree, thinks that the connexion between 
the two was “always obvious to common sense,” and that 
we might drop ‘“‘ the pious pretence that what is really im- 
portant in this world is the conjectural constitution of the 
next, and that what armies really fight for is to establish the 
truth of their slogans.” Since Mr. Wood wants to know, 
this is what the younger people think ; indeed they have come 
to regard it as a commonplace. If he wants another illustra- 
tion of this attitude, let him turn to Mr. Christopher Hill’s 
review of a recent life of General Lambert, in the same issue 
of The Spectator as his letter. ‘Twenty years ago, no doubt, 
people would have seen Lambert’s career in terms of religious 
principle and conflict, as they did Cromwell’s. Only the 
out of date and those incompetent to judge would do that 
now. 

But I do not want to persuade Mr. Wood, even if I could. 
He has his position, and I am not interested to change it. 
I am quite content with these younger historians, both of 
them younger than myself I fancy, thinking as they do, and 
to leave it at that.—yYours, &c., A. L. Rowse. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Rowse says that it was a pity that Catholics “* should 
have insisted upon dying” during the times of religious 
persecution. Also that they were divided among themselves 
as to what they died for. 

Surely there is no necessity for historical research to solve 
any problem here. The facts cannot be disputed. ‘The 
practice of the Catholic religion was at that tithe against the 
law, and the majority of those who died were priests who 
came to England and secretly ministered to the scattered few 
who remained loyal to the old faith of the country before the 
time of the Reformation, in spite of the laws forbidding them 
to do so. 

These priests were very much the same kind of men as 
those to be found today in the Colleges where candidates for 
Holy Orders are sent for training by the Catholic Bishops. 
Some of them converted Church of England clergymen, some 
converted Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates, some 
sons of stalwart old Catholic families—all of them typical 
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Englishmen differing in no way from the rest of their country- 
men except in their devotion to Catholicism. 

These men had been well educated, and their training had 
lasted a number of years, they knew quite well when they 
went abroad to engage in these studies that they were preparing 
themselves for life of service to the most outcast class in their 
country and that they must always expect that at any time 
they might have to suffer imprisonment and a terrible death. 

Their object was plain to them all. They wished to keep 
alive their religion in this their country and they were united 
in this purpose. They certainly did not insist upon dying, 
but were willing to die doing what they considered to be their 
duty. It was bravery such as that exhibited by these men 
that was largely responsible for the spread of ideas of religious 
liberty and toleration, from which so many of other creeds 
than theirs benefit today.—Yours, &c., ©“ EDWARD BOwRON. 

Beach Road, St. Heliers, Fersey. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—EpD. The Spectator.] 


* ADVOCATES OF THE LEAGUE” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1rR,—Having been engaged in Geneva during the past month, 
I have only just seen Mr. Spender’s article of July 8th, describ- 
ing the strange views of some unnamed ‘‘ advocates of the 
League of Nations ” with whom in one passage he associates 
me. If such persons really exist, I can only say that I have 
not met them and have not noticed any influence exerted by 
them on the League of Nations Union. 

(1) The unnamed apparently insist on the full application 
of the Covenant in all cases regardless of consequences. The 
Union, on the contrary, has always insisted that the League 
should not commit itself to any policy involving the use of 
force which it is not practically certain of being able to carry 
through. I should add, however, that if the unnamed in 
reality merely assert that the Governments of the League 
might with advantage have been considerably more conscien- 
tious in observing their obligations, few will ventuce to differ 
from them. 

(2) The same odd people seem to have advocated unilateral 
reduction of armaments, and at the same time “‘ reproached 
ithe Government for not taking the risk of war.’ The Union 
never advocated unilateral reduction. On the contrary, it 
considered the Governments of the Great Powers gravely to 
blame in not making more effective efforts to secure a general 
reduction of armaments by international agreement, and always 
insisted that, if that attempt failed, the present hideous race 
in armaments was the inevitable alternative. 

(3) They are said to hold ‘ that war is inevitable and had 
therefore better come quickly lest the enemy should be too 
strong.” This accusation, coming from Mr. Spender, 
astonishes me. I have seen something like it in political 
speeches, but I always took it to be one of those party gibes 
which the speaker neither believes himself, nor expects anyone 
else to believe. 

Among supporters of the League, as in all progressive 
movements that meet heavy opposition, there are occasional 
outbursts of unpractical idealism as well as occasional tendencies 
to defeatism and loss of faith. Both may be regretted; but 
is it not a pity, in times so grave as the present, to throw about 
these provocative exaggerations ?—Yours obediently, 

Yatscombe, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. GILBERT MURRAY. 


WEST INDIAN COLOUR-BAR 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] ~ 
Sir,—A recent incident in Jamaica has proved that it is no 
spirit of merely carping criticism which has moved to protest 
those who have noticed the omission of any native West 
Indian of African descent from the personnel of the Royal 
Commission, as announced by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

Dr. O. E. Anderson, the black Mayor of Kingston, the 
capital of the colony, has resigned his office after protesting 
against colour discrimination in the government of the colony. 
Observing in the British Medical Journal an advertisement 
tor the post of medical officer to be filled in Jamaica, in which 
it was specified that the applicant must be of European 
descent, Dr. Anderson brought the matter to the attention 
of the City Council, and had his protest registered at the 
Colonial Office in London. The Colonial Office replied that 





——=— 


this evidence of colour discrimination in appointments to 
the civil service was beyond its jurisdiction. Dr. An 

knew of native West Indians qualified for the post, ang that 
was the reason why he recorded his protest. However, Pressure 
was brought to bear upon him for his stand, as coylg be 
expected in a colony where absentee vested interests, and 
a small white oligarchy, must maintain their rule at all costs 
As a result Dr. Anderson’s resignation was forced, and jp 
must be viewed as the courageous act of one who objected 
to the mechanical earmarking of posts for Europeans, 

The issue is clear. People of African descent have reside 
in the West Indies for at least three hundred years, They 
claim this region as their own country, for their forefathey 
made it that by their lives and toil. To assert this fact jg 
not preaching narrow nationalism, because we realise the 
culpability of nationalism for many of the gravest problems 
existing in the world today. But the facts must be faced 
Obviously, West Indians have a claim to first consideration 
in appointments to jobs, especially those in the public health 
services at this time. The importance of this branch of 
the Civil Service will be appreciated when one considers the 
remarks of the late Governor of Trinidad, Sir Murchison 
Fletcher, on the widespread malnutrition in the West Indies, 
and even the Trinidad Commission in its report was found 
to acknowledge the existence of this evil. 

It is, therefore, imperative that natives who have first hand 
knowledge of the situation be appointed to posts which 
require, above all, a sympathetic rather than merely official 
or perfunctory approach to the problem with which the office 
holders will be confronted.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER MILLIARD, Chairman of Advisory 
Committee on West Indian Affairs. 
T. R. MAKONNE, Executive Secretary of the 
International African Service Bureau. 
12a Westbourne Grove, London, W. 2. 


SLAVES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—My attention has been called to an article by Sir John 
Harris in your issue of July 15th, entitled “‘ Slaves Under the 
British Flag.” It relates to the Masarwa, or Bushmen, of 
Bechuanaland ; and the statements are so misleading that I 
trust that, as a corrective, you will find space for the following 
paragraphs from the 1938 report of the Slavery Committee 
of the League of Nations : 

89. The relationship between the dominant tribe of the Bamang- 
wato and the subservient tribe of the Masarwa in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate may have been an instance of tribal serfdom in the 
past. In its reports for 1935, 1936 and 1937, the Committee pub- 
lished particulars of this relationship supplied to it by the United 
Kingdom Government. This year, it has received a communication 
containing detailed information of the greatest interest concerning 
the action taken by the Protectorate Government to protect the 
interests of the Ma3sarwa. The Committee observes that the acting 
chief of the Bamangwato tribe has agreed to implement the policy 
of incorporating the Masarwa as ordinary tribesmen into the body 
politic of the Bamangwato, enjoying the traditicnal rights and subject 
to the traditional obligations of tribesmen and free from all abnormal 
and exceptional obligations. 

90. A proclamation, entitled the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Native Labourers (Protection) Proclamation, was also issued on March 


11th, 1936. It is not yet in force, and will not take effect until 
notice is given in the Gazette. The two principles of this proclamation 
are: 


(1) That Masarwa should be free to dispose-of their services 

as they wish, and as a corollary they should also be free t 

terminate their employment in a recognised and controlled 

manner, and ope 

(2) That wages, definitely recognised as such, should be paid 

to all employees. : : 

g1. A short proclamation, known as the Affirmation of the Abob- 

tion of Slavery Proclamation, was issued on March 11th, 1936. 

It declared that slavery in any form was unlawful and that the legal 

status of slavery did not exist. The reason for its promulgation 

was the need for a definite legal negation of the right to invoke m 

any court any native custom that might be suggestive of slavery m 

any form whatsoever. 

92. In these circumstances, it seems possible to say that the 

status of the Masarwa is not one of slavery. 


The Government, with the active co-operation of the 
Bamangwato, is doing so much for these primitive aborigines 
that it is sad to find such ingratitude in this country.—I am, &c. 

GEORGE MAXWELL 

(Vice-Chairman of the 
Slavery Committee, League 

of Nations). 


Chindles, High Salvington, 
Worthing, Sussex. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of THE SrEctator] 


$irz,—The apparent neglect of agriculture by the Government, 
referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook” of July 29th 
and the recent decision of the National Farmers’ Union to 
sound the Opposition parties in Parliament, argues the existence, 
in Disraeli’s words, of “a convenient but enervating system of 
centralisation ”’ in this department. The Government’s /aisser 
faire attitude was condemned and nationalisation was suggested 
gs the panacea or, failing that, a more radical policy by the 
Central Office ; although few would deny the desirability of a 
tadical economic policy, both these suggestions seem open to 
the same objection as the present system. If over-centralisation 
js one cause of failure, surely it would not be impossible, 
though it may be inconvenient, to decentralise. The fact, 
due to a variety of causes, that large classes are no longer 
directly dependent on the land has relegated agriculture to a 
position of comparative unimportance, and the central govern- 
ment is now so fully occupied with urgent industrial problems, 
foreign affairs and armaments that it can ill afford to give much 
time and consideration to an industry so localised. 


In these days of State interference, this constitutes a strong 
argument in favour of decentralisation wherever possible, and 
more especially in the case of agriculture. With a view, then, 
mainly to the rehabilitation of this industry, the proposal to 
apply an old principle may not seem unreasonable. The 
Ministry, in close collaboration with the county councils in 
agricultural counties, should consult experts, presumably in 
this case the Agricultural Research Committee, evolve with 
their aid a general policy as a working basis for all districts, 
and make adequate grants to the local councils whose business 
it is to have accurate knowledge of the peculiar conditions that 
may exist in their respective areas of administration. The 
central office would still exercise a discreet control, advise 
where necessary, and supervise expenditure. It may, of course, 
be objected that many of the county councils have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to justify such an extension of their 
powers, that local government being what it is in many districts, 
nothing short of chaos would ensue. 

To this objection, it might be answered that where incom- 
petence exists, this is more often than not due to the apathy and 
ignorance of the electors than to any serious defect in the system 
itself, and it may not be unreasonable to hope that an extension 
of power would in time effect a marked improvement in the 
quality of our local administrators. Such a delegation of 
power by the central office would secure several benefits; it 
would make local government a fact and not a phrase, as it is 
in many districts today, and it would accustom our local rulers 
to apply their minds to the justification of their acts; it would 
help to bring the electors and their representatives into closer 
co-operation, lessen the possibility of misunderstanding and 
ensure consideration for criticism ; finally, it would remove any 
suspicion on the part of those connected with the cultivation of 
the soil that their interests were being sacrificed to the con- 
venience of a blind bureaucracy. Such a constant scrutiny of 
the conduct of their local representatives and of the established 
system is possibly more than we can look for from the mass of 
the electorate, but until some such attempt is made, there can be 
no full measure of self-government. The principle of all this 
is trite, but that does not seem in any way to detract from its 
truth or the value of its application as a remedy for present evils. 
—Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM HASTINGS. 

The Red House, Maids Moreton, Buckingham. 
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* THE REBEL AND HIS VOID” 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 

Sin,—In his review of Heinrich Heine in your last week’s issue, 

Mr. Edward Sackville West says : 

_,, Goethe has, as usual, the last word, with his brief dictum : 
Heine has every gift except love.’ This hits the bull’s eye.” 
Unfortunately, the quotation is utterly wide of the mark. 

Goethe did not say this of Heine but of Platen, Heine’s bitterest 

enemy. In Eckermann’s Conversations (December 25th, 1825) 

we read 

_ Then we spoke of Platen, whose negative tendency Goethe 

also disapproved, ‘ There is no denying his many brilliant qualities,’ 


i THE SPECTATOR 





Goethe said, ‘only he lacks love. He loves his readers and his 
fellow poets as little as himself, and so we can apply to him the saying 
of the Apostle, “‘ Though I speak with the tongue of men and angels 
and have not love, &c.,” I have been reading Platen’s poems lately. 
Yes, he has talent; but he is without love, and so he will never 


7” 


work as he ought to have done’. 


I suppose the mistake arose from some lines in Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Heine’s Grave ” (I think the poorest poem that true 
poet ever wrote) : 

** But was it thou—I think 

Surely it was—that bard 

Unnamed, who, as Goethe said, 

Had every other gift, but wanted love ; 

Love without which the tongue 

Even of angels sounds amiss ? ” 
I can only answer, ‘‘ No, it was not.”” That bard unnamed has 
been named any time these fifty years, and the name is not 
Heine’s but Platen’s—a mere aristocrat, a languid amateur, a 
half-hearted hedonist, whom Heine publicly accused of crimes 
not even mentioned in the Decalogue. That Goethe’s judge- 
ment should still be laid upon Heine is the last touch to the 
ironic poem which Fate wrote in the flesh and blood of Heine’s 
life. No, not quite the last. The last is the attempt of the 
Nazi Government in Germany to attribute the universally 
known poems of Germany’s greatest lyric poet (Goethe alone 
excepted) to ‘‘an unknown poet,” as Mr. Sackville West 
notices, just because Heine was of ‘‘ non-Aryan” blood.— 
Yours, &c., 

HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
4 Downside Crescent, N.W. 3. 


WHERE CAN HEINRICH GO? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It is rather aggravatingly insulting to an Indian in 
particular and India in general for Mr. Bolton to suggest that 
the Jewish refugees should be “ planked” in India. What 
admirably subtle propaganda he makes out for another 
** Jewish Home ”’ in the “‘ brightest jewel in the British Crown ™! 
In the last paragraph of his article, Mr. Bolton makes the 
astonishing assertion that “‘an Indian, surely, is the man 
who makes India his own country and is willing, if need be, 
to become a naturalised citizen of India.” It is difficult to 
understand what complications and implications Mr. Bolton 
wishes to convey in such phrases as, “‘ naturalised citizen,” 
and “if need be” respectively. What a blatant piece of 
humbug which Mr. Bolton indulges in! Can Mr. Bolton 
say whether an Englishman settled down in India calls it his 
own country ? 

With colour and racial prejudices against Indians in the 
Dominions and the Colonies, is it likely, in the name of justice 
and common sense that Indians will be so supine as to allow 
the Jew, who to all intents and purposes is as much racially 
arrogant as the Anglo-Saxon, into India? The Jew, it should 
be remembered, when he is in close association with the 
Anglo-Saxon, calls himself a “ white” man and considers 
himself superior to all ‘‘ natives.” 

Again, what precisely is to happen to all the unemployed 
Indian doctors who are starving in India? Can it be that in 
his ardent enthusiasm for his ‘‘ darling Heinrich ” Mr. Bolton 
forgot the plight of the jobless Indian medical practitioners 
with British (not Austrian) qualifications ? 

Mr. Bolton, the crusader for the Sons of Israel, is not con- 
cerned at all with the treatment meted out to Indians in Britain, 
in the Dominions, the Colonies and even in India by “ white ” 
sahibs—and memsahibs too—but he gets so sickly sentimental 
over his Heinrich. Why not adopt him himself instead of 
trying to pass him off to a country whose blood has been 
sucked to such an extent by the “ civilised’ West, that it 
is left dry, desolate and even degenerate ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, VELLALA. 

Edinburgh. 


GENERAL LAMBERT 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
S1r,—Inasmuch as it is the object of my biography of General 
Lambert (** Cromwell’s Understudy’’) to do justice to h 
character and worth, may I be allowed to defend him agaist 
several of Mr. Christopher Hill’s ** conclusions,” which he 
says have been drawn from my “ material”? 1 would inform 
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my critic that it was not Lambert but Secretary Thurloe who 
wrote of the Cavaliers (in a letter to Henry Cromwell) that he 
thought there would be “‘ a necessity to deal with that generation 
of men as the Irish are dealt with in Ireland,” while the further 
statement that Lambert ‘‘ wanted to cut all Cavaliers’ throats ” 
is one of the kind that only mendacious gossips of the type of 
Sir Allan Broderick were fond of circulating. 

The truth is that Lambert was often criticised for his undue 
leniency towards his enemies. I recall only his chivalrous 
treatment of them on the fall of Pontefract Castle, the gentle 
reproach of his relative, Major-General Robert Lilburne, on 
one occasion that he was too ready to “‘ forgive them,” and his 
bold protests in Parliament when he believed that they were 
not receiving justice. 

Further, Mr. Hill’s assertion that Lambert “ raised the 
county property franchise with a view to excluding the 
democratic ”’ is a pure assumption, and a very improbable one. 
What he wished to do in 1653, though a large landowner, was 
to extend the franchise—then restricted in all but the borough 
constituencies to owners of real estate—to the non-landowning 
classes, and that for his age was a remarkable advance.—Yours 
faithfully, W. H. DAwson. 

Headington, Oxford. 


DOWSING FOR OIL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Articles have appeared in the papers lately about the 
test well for oil at Dalkeith, where an apparently successful 
bore has been made by the Anglo-American Oil Company. 
It seems that only one paper has mentioned the fact that 
the licence for boring at this spot was originally granted to 
Major C. A. Pogson, M.C., an expert dowser, and Mr. E. H. 
Cunningham-Craig, the well-known geologist, acting jointly 
under the title of The Midlothian Petroleum Syndicate. 

Mr. Cunningham-Craig for a number of years has publicly 
voiced his opinion that this place presented the most favourable 
chances of striking oil in Great Britain, and results have shown 
that his convictions were justified. Major Pogson, utilising 
his own methods, was convinced that oil would be found at 
Dalkeith, and in addition reported unfavourably on several 
of the bores carried out recently at various places in England, 
all of which have proved abortive. 

The association of a famous geologist and a dowser whose 
proficiency was such as to earn for him an official Government 
appointment as water-diviner is of more than passing interest, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that if the services of an expert 
dowser were utilised by our oil geologists, results might be 
of a more successful nature.—I am, Sir, &c., 

York House, Portugal Street, A. H. BELL (Colonel) 

Kingsway, W.C.2. (President, British 
Society of Dowsers). 


A VENIAL LITTLE PRANK 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The ponderously heavy tone adopted in the paragraph 
on “‘ Vandalism and the Army” in your last issue must be 
a delight to those of your readers who are honest enough to 
admit that in similar circumstances they themselves might 
have been the perpetrators of the Stonehenge outrage, which, 
in contradiction to your correspondent, I venture to suggest, 
was performed with a dexterity that would do little credit 
to the sign-writing followers of Sir Oswald Mosley. Surely, 
if such a reverent object as the Albert Memorial were so 
assaulted, would not the crime be hailed as an act of Providence ? 
And yet the principle remains the same. 

Did your correspondent expostulate in similarly generous 
terms as to the possibility of the collapse of the Imperial 
banking system when, several years ago, a member of its 
London fraternity caused the tripping posture of Eros to 
adopt an almost running attitude ? 

I am not attempting to exonerate the members of this very 
happy evening, although it was obviously unfortunate that 
Stonehenge lay so near to Amesbury, but rather to suggest 
a more reasoned attitude in your correspondent’s future 
remarks on the occasional and natural “letting off of human 
steam.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

BERNARD S. ARCHIBALD. 
The Fleece Hotel, ‘* Monks’ Retreat,” Gloucester, 





SS 
NELSON AND MALTA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Baerlein’s article on Malta in 
your issue of August 12th, may I point out that Nelson’; 
detraction of Malta was clearly relative only to his Particular 
task of watching Toulon in 1803-4? ‘‘ My opinion of Malt, 
as a naval station for watching Toulon is well known . 
but having said this I consider Malta as a most importen, 
outwork to India and that it will ever give us great influence 
in the Levant and indeed in all the southern parts of Italy” 
(to Addington, 28/6/1803). ‘‘ The length of passage from 
Malia is terrible” (to St. Vincent, 7/9/1803). ‘‘ When I am 
forced to send a ship there I never see her under two months” 
(to Tyson, 12/12/1803). A number of other quotation; 
could be given indicating clearly that Nelson’s criticism of 
Malta referred only to the inexpediency of using it as a bag 
for watching Toulon in days of sail.—Yours, &c., 
Junior Army and Navy Club, ALFRED C. Dewar, 
Horseguards Avenue, S.W.1. Captain, R.N. (ret,), 


‘ 


GERMAN DEBT PAYMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I take the liberty of traversing your reply to question 2 
on page 14 of your issue of July Ist, 1938. Germany has 
defaulted absolutely on her Central Bank of Agriculture American 
Dollar Loan—no interest has been paid since 1934. She has 
also partially defaulted on one of her 7 per cent. Loans (U.S.A, 
dollar) (1924,I think). Inthis case she created a company whose 
sole function was to buy up the coupons of the bonds at 51} 
per cent. of their face value. 

Whether she has given preferential treatment to Great 
Britain I am not certain, but I have reason to think that the 
sterling portion of the Loan has been dealt with in the same 
way as the dollar portion.— Yours faithfully, A SUFFERER, 

Singapore. 


ABORTION AND MEDICAL PRACTICE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Sir Benjamin Cohen says in his letter in your issue of 
August 12th that it is certain that the legalisation of abortion 
would not be sanctioned by public opinion. But, I submit, 
perhaps a considerable majority of the voters would approve 
of any mother with two or more children being able legally 
to have the operation if she wished. Such a reform of the 
law would greatly reduce the serious amount of unhappiness 
and ill-health prevailing among married women and also 
would arrest the deterioration of the race.—I am, Sir, yours 
respectfully, B. Duntop, M.B. 
Manor Fields, Putney, S.W.15. 


THE EAST ADMONISHES THE WEST 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Joad errs in surmising that, in crediting him with 

encyclopaedic knowledge of China and the Far East, I was 

“pulling your readers’ legs.” The limbs I had in mind 

were Mr. Joad’s; they appear to be curiously lacking 

resiliency—I am, &c., J. O. P. BLAnp. 
Brudenell House, Aldeburgh. 


THE PREMIER’S CATARRH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Janus’ amusing paragraph on speculations on this subject 

reminds me of a story about Prince Metternich. . When the 

news of his death appeared in the pa>ers one “ astute ”’ diplom2 

tist said to his friends : “‘ So, Metternich has died, I wonder what 

his little game is.”’—Yours respectfully, E. MILNER. 
I Moorland Road, Didsbury. 





See AA EOLA aed ——_——e 


DiRECT subscribers who are changing their addresses ar 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office. BEFORE MIDDAY 0 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address 10 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should 
be quoted. 
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THE USE OF HISTORY 


By A. L. 


WuaT is the use of history, say the unintelligent, the ultra- 
utilitarian, and do not pause for an answer. Yet there is an 
answer, a pretty direct and effective one, which they knew 
very well in the sixteenth century. Machiavelli and Erasmus, 
Montaigne and Bacon, all the superior spirits were agreed that 
history was the sovereign study for the prince, the statesmar, 
the politician. History played, and has always played, a large 
part in the education of rulers. (One gathers from the 
picture papers that it is going to do, quite rightly, in the educa- 
tion of the Princess Elizabeth.) It was the favourite reading 
of Napoleon, as it is of Mr. Lloyd George. ‘The proper 
study of history—or rather remembering its lessons in time— 
would have saved innumerable disastrous errors and blunders 
in affairs. Everyone needs, if he is to understand politics and 
not just take part in them, a historical background. Indeed 
we might go further to say with Sir Walter Ralegh, that a 
knowledge of history is necessary to a fully intelligent life, 
“the end and scope of all history being,” he says, “‘to teach 
us by example of times past such wisdom as may guide our 
desires and actions.” 

If people of recent years, in schools and places where they 
teach, have been inclined to give history the go-by, it is to 
some extent the fault of the historian, who has not been con- 
fident enough, indeed not arrogant enough. He should make 
his proper, and so much better authenticated, claims heard 
against the clamorous demands of chemistry, physics—and 
for all I know accountancy, shorthand and _ typewriting. 
The use of chemistry was so much more obvious to the stupid, 
though actually it is far less : it produced something, if only a 
smell, 

There will be the less reason for such diffidence after Pro- 
fessor Williams’ book. He has had the excellent idea of 
collecting from contemporary historians, or rather those of the 
twentieth century, passages showing how they think of their 
subject and its difficulties, what they mean by history and its 
place among social studies, and illustrating them by others 
which reveal the historian at work: the tradesman at his 
trade. What emerges from the book is that these historians 
he quotes from have a far more large-minded and compre- 
hensive conception of history than they are usually given 
credit for. In this respect they are not unworthy successors of 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Froude. (Of course, Mr. Williams’ bias 
is with these, the humanist historians rather than with the 
technical, the unliterary, one might almost say, the illiterate, 
for there are such.) Yet why were the public in the earlier 
years of this century less inclined to lend ear to the claims of 
history than they were in the nineteenth century ? 

Increasing specialisation among the historians is one answer. 
Not that that made them necessarily unreadable; Maitland 
was one of the most specialist of historians, yet he is very 
“readable.” This specialisation was part of a tendency at 
work in every sphere. Poetry, it seemed, was being written for 
poets, music for musicians, economics for the economists, and 
history, it might be said, for historians. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
in these years was a notable exception to this, a self-conscious 
upholder of an older tradition: hence his réclame with the 
general public and perhaps (at any rate till recently) a lack of 
comparable appreciation among his brother historians. 

But I am inclined to think that the answer has even more to 
do with the public than with the historians. Professor Powicke 
Notices that the War gave an impetus to the interest in history— 
In itself a most interesting observation like so much that Mr. 
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Williams quotes from him. And it seems certain that the pre- 
occupation of a younger generation with problems of the social 
and economic order is sustaining and will increase the general 
interest in history, the necessary background and the proper 
training for understanding the political problems that threaten 
to overwhelm us if we do not understand them. It is this 
that is reflected in the concern of the younger historians with 
the complex of questions and with the general attitude to them 
that goes by the name of Marxism: the relation of the various 
factors, intellectual, cultural, spiritual to the economic and 
social structure, the subtle and various ways in which one is 
linked up with the other and is often expressed through another. 
It is here that Mr. Williams’ book is less adequate, is already 
even a little out of date. He seems to think that, the chief 
controversy of the early twentieth century over—that whether 
history is a science or no—there is much less division of opinion 
now than then. Actually there is a more significant division 
between those affected by the influence of Marxism and those 
who are not. This it is that makes the work of R. H. Tawney 
and G. N. Clark so significant to the younger school, and they 
are followed by quite a long tail of still younger men who are 
prepared to go further. 

The whole balance of this book might then be shifted with 
advantage to the left; it would bring it more up to date and 
more into conformity with its title. Mr. Williams intends to 
illustrate the attitude and work of the twentieth-century 
historian. From that point of view it was a mistake to make 
Acton the starting point, unless by way of contrast: nothing 
more perfectly nineteenth century than his pre-occupation— 
for a historian, too !—with ethical issues. The Gladstonian 
Liberal! It is surprising to find the two Oxford Professors, 
York Powell and Firth, much nearer giving the keynote of 
the modern attitude. ‘‘ The New History,’ says the one, 
“deals with the condition of masses of mankind living in a 
social state. It seeks to discover the laws that govern those 
conditions and bring about the changes we call Progress and 
Decay, and Development and Degeneracy.’”’ And Firth says, 
even better: ‘‘ It seems to me to mean the record of the 
life of societies of men, of the changes which those societies 
have gone through, of the ideas which have determined the 
actions of those societies, and of the material conditions 
which have helped or hindered their development.” Excellent. 
Any Marxist might practically subscribe to that. Firth was 
a great man, though his greatness was not appreciated by 
the general public. He was essentially a historian’s historian, 
as some poets are the choice of their brother poets. If one 
O.M. were reserved for historians, no doubt in his lifetime 
he would have been the choice of his confréres, as Yeats would 
be of the poets. For all that, the real patron saint of the 
modern English historian is not an Oxford, but a Cambridge 
man, Maitland; and Mr. Williams’ book should have begun 
with him. For it is his work that is so characteristic of the 
modern age, with its emphasis on the specialist, the technical 5 
and he was concerned—who more profoundly, or with more 
originality and genius ?—with the analysis and description 
of a whole society. 

The selection in Mr. Williams’ third section might well 
have been bettered, too; we could easily have spared Belloc, 
Guedalla, Walter Raleigh, Fortescue and some others for more 
Tawney, and something from Edward Armstrong, J. L. 
Myres, Stenton, Collingwood, the Webbs, not to mention 
some representative passages from younger writers. But no 
doubt every reader of an anthology is convinced that he could 
have improved on the anthologist. 
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ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Eric Cuddon. 
3s. 6d.) 


Evidence of Purpose. By Zoe Richmond. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 

Evidence of Personal Survival from Cross Correspondences, 
By H. F. Saltmarsh. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 

Discarnate Influence in Human Life. By Ernesto Bozzano. 
(International Institute for Psychical Research. 8s. 6d.) 


Hypnosis: Its Meaning and Practice. (Bell. 


THE first three of these books can be warmly recommended 
to those who wish to know what are the subjects and what the 
methods and objects of investigation which fall within that 
ample but ill-defined territory known as Psychical Research. 
The Society for Psychical Research has, during its lengthy 
existence, accumulated an enormous mass of Proceedings. 
In a foreword to these three books, the Society stresses the 
need for a unifying theory, such as F. W. H. Myers put forward 
forty years ago, covering all the various phenomena recorded in 
these Proceedings. But none such is available, and the outlines 
have accordingly confined themselves ‘‘ to the less ambitious 
and arduous task of marshalling a quantity of well-attested 
evidence for phenomena of many different kinds.” 

In the achievement of this aim Messrs. Cuddon and 
Saltmarsh and Mrs. Richmond have been conspicuously 
successful. Here are no flamboyant claims, vague assertions, and 
conclusions which are dictated only by the wishes of the writers ; 
nor do the authors, where the truth is not known, supply the 
place of knowledge by converting their conjectures into dogmas. 
They content themselves with carefully presenting in summary 
form a mass of sifted evidence and considering soberly and with 
a due consideration of rival hypotheses, what conclusions, if 
any, may be based upon it. 

Mr. Cuddon is a practising hypnotist. He describes the 
technique of hypnotism as applied to human beings, and 
has an interesting chapter upon the hypnotising of animals. 
He discusses rival theories of hypnosis, and puts forward his 
own, which is that hypnotism is a method of changing the level 
of consciousness upon which human beings function. The 
normal level is put out of action, and aninternal level, whereon 
is to be found the real driving force of the human psyche, comes 
into action. In short, consciousness in the ordinary sense of 
the word is in abeyance, and our old friend the ‘‘ unconscious ”’ 
takes charge. ¢ 

Mrs. Richmond’s book seeks to provide an answer to the 
following question: since the communications which reach us 
through mediums in trances, in automatic writing, in dreams 
and (assuming them to be veridical) from apparitions, clearly 
emanate from some sort of mind, what sort of mind is it, and 
what is its purpose in communicating? A large number of 
cases is summarised, and the existence of what may be termed 
supernormal methods of communication established. The 
existence of a special sensitivity in particular persons is also 
established. Now these communications ‘‘ can sometimes be 
acted upon with advantage.”’ Sometimes, but not always ; 
the warning may be a failure, or it may be definitely misleading. 
In regard to the question, who sends it, a discarnate entity, a 
living human being, or the agent’s own unconscious self, which 
must be credited for the purpose with a supernormal cognition of 
the future, Mrs. Richmond suspendsjudgement. Sometimes she 
thinks the communications appear to emanate from a discarnate 
entity, but by no means always. 

This is the question which is dealt with in Mr. Saltmarsh’s 
book on Cross Correspondences. Cross Correspondence may 
be briefly described as follows. A medium goes into a trance 
and begins to write; alternatively, she may be in full possession 
of her conscious faculties and write, without intending to do so, 
words which have no meaning for her. At about the same time, 
or soon after, another medium also takes up the automatic 
pen; sometimes a third and even a fourth. The products of 
these automatic writings are, it is important to note, meaning- 
less when taken in isolation. An independent investigator 
puts them together, and they are found to form a message. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Myers and Verrall groups of 
investigators, the message is in the form of a puzzle, the key 
to which is furnished by yet another piece of automatic writing. 
Let me cite an analogy given by Mr. Saltmarsh. 

“Two people are each given one piece of a jigsaw puzzle, taken 
separately each piece is meaningless, nor will they fit each other. A 
third person is then given a third piece, and when the pieces are all 
brought together it is found that they not only fit each other, but 
that when fitted they exhibit a coherent picture showing evidence of 
design and purpose.” 


——:_ 


The question is, who has designed the puzzle? Chance 
is dismissed by the very nature of the case. Fraud js ruled 
out, at any rate in regard to the group of cross correspondences 
which Mr. Saltmarsh examines, by the integrity of the persons 
concerned. Two hypotheses remain, the first that they 
are the product of the unconscious mind of some living person 
In favour of the unconscious mind hypothesis it may “a 
said (1) that all the minds of whose existence we have direct 
evidence are attached to bodies: (2) that if the existence of 
an unconscious mind be granted, we have no authority for 
setting a limit to its powers. We know so little about the 
unconscious mind that we are certainly not entitled to say 
that it cannot know the future, invent puzzles, control the 
unconscious minds of other persons and direct them severally 
to divulge the various parts of the puzzle. The relevant 
question is, why should an unconscious mind embark upon 
such a procedure ? Why, in other words, should it try to 
deceive ? For the messages certainly purport to come from 
a discarnate entity. Myers, for example, says that he himself 
is the author of some of them. Therefore the supposed 
unconscious mind must be credited with a desire to deceive, 
persisting in the case in question, for over twenty years, and 
fulfilling itself through a variety of different mediums. Here 
is Mr. Saltmarsh’s pertinent comment : 


“It may seem unreasonable to attribute to the same level of 
consciousness intellectual powers of a very high order and a rather 
stupid spirit of trickery and deception. One would not expect a 
scientist of the first rank to publish a set of false statements and 
fallacious inferences, cunningly designed to deceive, for the sole 
purpose of bolstering up an erroneous hypothesis.” 


The discarnate spirit hypothesis is exposed to various 
difficulties which cannot be here mentioned. If we adopt 
it, we shall probably have to qualify it, as Mr. Saltmarsh 
seems inclined to do, with the view that the mind responsible 
for the messages may be a complex one. 

Signor Bozzano’s book contains a discussion of the same 
issues, but it is not on the saine level. Signor Bozzano makes 
grandiose claims—*‘ from the synthesis of my many publica- 
tions—long, short, or in the form of magazine articles— 
when condensed in a small volume, there emerges incon- 
testably the spiritistic solution of the mystery of Being *— 
and announces as demonstrated truths theorems which own 
no better authority than the exuberance of his own speculative 
imagination. His thesis is that, even if it were possible to 
explain trance communications on what he calls animistic 
lines, which it is not, there are other phenomena, such as 
apparitions of deceased persons, which demand the survivalist 
hypothesis. Thus while some supernormal phenomena such 
as telepathy and clairvoyance are undoubtedly due to the 
agency of an incarnate human spirit, others require us to 
postulate the continued existence of that spirit after the dis- 
ruption of the body. Signor Bozzario may be right, but 
I cannot say that his book affords much temptation to tentative 
sceptics such as myself to depart from our normal attitude. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLES 
Utopias Old and New. By Harry Ross. (Nicholson and Watson, 
4s. 6d.) 

Fuir, la-bas fuir . . . Most people have some sort of private 
Utopia to which, had they only the power, they would like 
to reshape their surroundings. Those who have combined a 
conscious and intense dissatisfaction with the world’s institu- 
tions as they are, a logical and constructive turn of mind, 
and a taste for getting things down on paper, have sometimes 
translated their longings into black and white ; and ull through 
the ages the resulting schemes for the perfect polity have 
reflected with illuminating faithfulness the dominating pet- 
plexities, the fundamental assumptions, and the special cit- 
cumstances of the time and place in which they were framed. 

Mr. Ross’s exploration of the Utopias is by no means 
exhaustive, nor does it try to be. His aim is dual : to provide 
the student of political theories with a clear conspectus of 
the highly instructive material which they exhibit, and 
afford to the general reader an entertaining ramble among 
ideas which, even if one neglects all their deeper significance, 
are a never-ending source of amusement, stimulus and interest. 
His range is wide ; from Plato’s Republic to Aldous Huxley's 
Brave New World (though neither of these ranks among the 
Utopias proper) taking in, beside More himself, Campanella, 
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Andraea, Harrington, Mallock, Hudson, Lytton, Tarde, 
Morris, Fourier, Cabet, Pemberton, Bellamy, Howells, Hertzka, 
Palmer, and of course Mr. Wells. There are omissions to be 
regretted ; one would have liked to see the Catholic satires 
of Mr. Eimar O’Duffy contrasted with The Sleeper Awakes, 
which in-some ways they resemble, and the French cult of 
“solidarité ” has produced some charming absurdities ; but 
ina strictly limited space one cannot really complain at missing 
one’s personal favourites. 

Mr. Ross makes, as he himself confesses, no attempt at 
impartiality. He has an antipathy for Mr. Wells so candid 
ag to be innocuous—but he really should not actually misquote 
the laws, even if he attacks the spirit and the assumptions, of 
the Modern Utopia. He has an admiration amounting to love 
for Morris’s News from Nowhere, so much so as to forgo all 
criticism of its economics—although he shows himself keenly 
aware of the shortcomings of other, less attractive Utopias 
which share its weaknesses. He has humour and, except for 
the unlucky Mr. Wells, tolerance; he carries out his task of 
epitome so well that it is only in retrospect that one realises 
its difficulty. The builders of Utopias, in fact, have found 
a congenial interpreter. 

It is not, however, easy to judge from his pages of the 
importance of their contribution to the progress—if one can 
use the word—of political thought. The Communist, of 
course, would assert that this contribution is a purely negative 
one; to dream of Utopias is to pursue a chimera and be 
blinded to the dialectical necessity which alone can fruitfully 
shape action. Indeed, in the light of modern understanding 
of economics and of the influence of economic factors on the 
whole structure and atmosphere of society, there is hardly 
one Utopia which does not appear a naive wish-fulfilment ; 
and the Socialist Utopias are the worst of the lot, charming 
though they may be. Only Hertzka’s Freeland bears the 
stamp of reality, and the Zionist experiments which it has 
helped to inspire have shown on its behalf a certain measure 
of concrete achievement ; but they have not passed the crucial 
test of a new generation. Any community, on almost any 
system, however crack-brained, will work if its members are 
determined to make it work at any cost; if its success is more 
important to them than either individual freedom or comfort. 
But the spirit of the rebels, the pioneers, the idealists, is not 
necessarily transmitted to their sons; when the maintenance 
of the ideal community has ceased to be an end in itself it 
must stand or fall on its own merits. The list of the fallen 
is long and melancholy; that of the survivors unimpressive. 
Mr. Ross gives a brief account of the origins, difficulties and 
subsequent fate of some of the Utopian experiments, but he 
does not explore the reasons for their failure. Perhaps the 
true rdle of any Utopia is to serve as an inspiration, to embody 
a spirit rather than a programme. ‘The happy haymakers by 
the Thames, the keen-eyed austere Samurai, diversely light 
the mind—not indeed with knowledge but with divine dis- 
content. ‘‘ Earth might be fair, and all men glad and wise 

.’ And without some such inspiration, reform degenerates 
into a mere solving of administrative crosswords. 

HONOR CROOME. 


THE MAKING OF A NATION 


The Canadians: The Story of a People. By George M. Wrong. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 
No one has made a greater contribution to historical knowledge 
in Canada than Professor Wrong, the doyen of Canadian 
historians. Any book by him is bound to be both thought- 
provoking and readable. The present volume is a popular 
Presentation of a subject on which Professor Wrong, after a 
long and distinguished academic career, is peculiarly qualified 
to write. As the author points out, it is for the general reader 
tather than the student. Hence no special effort is made to 
Present new material, or even to give a new interpretation to 
old material. Professor Wrong is too wise to join those 
historical publicists who believe that every book on an old 
subject must make all the former heroes villains and all the 
former villains heroes. 

There is no country as young as Canada which possesses 
4 More varied or romantic story. Its three hundred years 
of so of existence fall naturally and almost equally into two 
Periods, as a colony of old France and as a part of the British 
Empire. Professor Wrong first describes the French period. 


— 








He makes it live. Red Indians, Jesuit Missionaries, couriers- 
de-bois, explorers, soldiers and settlers, all are present. If 
their exploits occupy space at the expense of more prosaic 
but, possibly, more important things, such as economic develop- 
ment and the problems of government, the general reader will 
probably not complain. 

The author is careful to place the progress and the setbacks 
of New France alongside contemporary developments in the 
English colonies to the south and, indeed, against the back- 
ground of those European developments which decided the 
ultimate destiny of the struggling colony on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. He makes a vivid contrast between English 
and French colonising efforts in the New World. It was 
nine years after the founding of Quebec before the first French 
settler started to cultivate his own farm. It was another ten 
years before the second settler came. For a hundred and 
fifty years after the founding of Quebec it was doubtful if 
more than ten thousand French arrived to settle in Canada. 
There were, indeed, more French Huguenots in the English 
colonies towards the end of Louis XIV’s reign than there 
were French catholics in New France. The English colonists, 
moreover, not only poured in; they took root too. They were 
more interested in tilling the land than in exploring it. They 
were substantially left alone to govern their own affairs, while 
the French colonists were the victims of those paternalistic 
methods of far-off Paris which interfered with even the 
minutest details of colonial life. 

Professor Wrong handles the post-conquest period, the 
British period, less impressively. It may be that his heart is 
in the story of New France rather than in the struggles for 
responsible government and Dominion status. And yet 
Canada’s later history is absorbing enough; the conquest 
of the frontier, the settlement of the West, the union of scattered 
colonies into a great federal State and the growth of that State 
until, within seventy-five years of its birth, it had become the 
fifth trading nation in the world. Contemporary problems 
are merely touched on. But, as Professor Wrong points out, 
those problems are serious enough to challenge all the qualities 
of courage and statecraft which Canadians pessess. The 
wilderness may have been tamed, great industries may have 
been created, but the problem of national unity and consti- 
tutional difficulties inherent to federalism remain to be solved. 

In the latter part of the book a few inaccuracies creep in, 
while certain statements are made which will undoubtedly 
not be accepted without question. There is a reference 
to Sir John Thompson as Prime Minister in 1872 when 
1892 is meant. A Canadian judge does not, as is 
suggested, invariably sit with other judges on the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council even in the hearing of Canadian 
cases, and Canada has not yet consuls of her own. Dr. 
Berriedale Keith would not agree with Professor Wrong 
that the Dominions became completely sovereign nations in 
1931, nor would Professor Munro accept the statement that 
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WILLIAM IRELAND AND THE 
SHAKESPEARE PAPERS 


The Fourth Forger. By John Mair. (Cobden Sanderson. 
&s. 6d.) 

ForGErY is a fascinating subject, and it is surprising that its 
history is not more frequently exploited. Skilful imposture is 
always engaging ; and even wher, as so often, the dupes are 
seen in retrospect to have been astonishingly credulous, the 
reader at least experiences that sense of superiority from whose 
warmth few of us are immune. Literary forgery is almost as 
old as literature itself, and it has flourished so consistently, in 
hands distinguished and undistinguished, that we may be sure 
the successors of Macpherson and Lauder, of Payne Collier 
and de Gibler, are at work at this very moment. 

The best known figure of them all is undoubtedly Thomas 
Chatterton, a poor practitioner but one felix opportunitate 
mortis ; for, as Mr. Mair remarks, if Ireland had, as he threat- 
ened to do, committed suicide in romantic circumstances and 
been taken up as a poet in his own right, his reputation today 
might well stand as high as that of his predecessor. That 
Chatterton was his conscious inspiration Mr. Mair convincingly 
establishes. But Ireland not only enjoyed a much greater 
success with his imposture, he also richly deserved it. And he 
was not content to recreate a mere Ossian or Rowley, he attacked 
the highest peak of all, the immortal bard himself. His very 
daring contributed not a little to his success ; for who would 
suspect a boy of nineteen of the ability to produce a complete 
unknown play of Shakespeare, or his full-length Confession of 
Faith ? Yet there they were. Vortigern and Rowena, against 
spirited bidding from Covent Garden, was put on at Drury 
Lane; and of the confession Dr. Joseph Warton himself said 
solemnly, ‘‘ Sir, we have many beautiful passages in our Litany, 
and in many parts of the New Testament, but this great man 
has distanced them all.’ Boswell, ever the enthusiast, after a 
long examination of the whole series of papers, knelt before 
them and said: ‘‘ I now kiss the invaluable relics of our Bard.” 
Only Malone, with a few other sceptics, held his peace and 
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sharpened his quill for that Inquiry which, published two dg 
before the first performance of Vortigern, blew the Whole 
enterprise sky high. 

Ireland’s productions are certainly not very good. He knew 
little of the language of Shakespeare’s day, and his orthography 
is chiefly characterised by the reckless duplication of consonants 
and the frequent use of the final e, in and (more often) out of 
place. He made a certain number of factual mistakes, of dates 
titles, names, &c. And in a dozen other places his unsatisfac. 
tory equipment laid him open to the ruthless exposure of 
Malone’s learning. Yet side by side with these gaffes Mr. Mair 
shows him as exhibiting very remarkable technical skill ang 
ingenuity. His actual materials were carefully chosen ang 
never impugned : his legal and antiquarian knowledge sufficed 
to make the legal documents acceptable to the experts, who duly 
discovered more genuine features than Ireland had ever put 
into them: and his style, if not Shakespearian, was a fairly 
skilful pastiche. 

If the results would hardly deceive a school-boy today, they 
were plausible enough for an age avid of such discoveries. And 
Mr. Mair has acutely observed that the exposure of Ireland’s 
predecessors had, curiously, predisposed the public in favour 
of, rather than against, the next comer. He solved the always 
delicate problem of provenance and promotion with consider- 
able address, using for the latter his father, a not undistinguished 
antiquary, whose opinion of his son’s talents was so low that it 
never allowed him to doubt the genuineness of the finds. The 
difficulty of provenance was solved by the creation of a mys- 
terious ‘‘ Mr. H,” at whose country house young Ireland made 
his successive discoveries and from which he was allowed to 
take them for his own, on condition that the noble owner’s 
name was not revealed. It was some time before his device 
wore thin, supported as it was by numerous letters from Mr. H 
(forged by Ireland) : and if to us it seems transparent from the 
start, we should recall, in extenuation, the fanatical reserve and 
hauteur of the aristocratic Boswells over the manuscripts of 
that black sheep who had disgraced the family name by getting 
mixed up with lexicographers and literature. 

One of the most interesting factors in any forgery is the 
motive behind it, and this aspect of the Ireland case Mr. Mair 
has examined with the care and elucidated with the insight 
which distinguishes his whole book. Some men forge for profit, 
some for fame, some perhaps for mere self-satisfaction : but 
Ireland forged to dispel his father’s conviction that he was a 
dullard. Ifthe world accepted his productions as Shakespeare, 
which most of it, for a while, did, could Samuel Ireland dispute 
his son’s talent when the real author avowed himself? Alas, 
the world, taught by Malone, found out too soon : and Ireland 
senior refused to believe him, maintaining his faith in the 
Shakespeare Papers till his dying day—even in the face of his 
son’s published Confessions. 

William Henry Ireland was famous at nineteen and dis- 
credited at twenty-one. He survived for forty years of non- 
entity in life, and he has suffered a century of neglectsince. 
Mr. Mair has made an admirable job of resurrecting him. 

JOHN CARTER, 


MEN AND MESSAGES 


The History of the English Novel: The Day Before Yesterday. 

By Ernest A. Baker. (Witherby. 16s.) - 
Tuis is the ninth volume of Dr. Baker’s voluminous work 
(a tenth will follow), and the problem of its purpose becomes 
more and more acute. Does there perhaps exist in one of 
our more remote industrial cities an extension course in 
English literature for which these grim and gritty volumes 
serve as text-books? I see a poor student who might have 
enjoyed his Edgar Wallace in happy innocence sitting down 
among the satanic mills to an examination paper—‘* What was 
the message of Thomas Hardy, Mark Rutherford, George 
Gissing, Henry James? At least two authors should be 
attempted.” 

Thomas Hardy—he is the casiest because he was himself 
so tiresomely explicit. But if we are to get good marks we 
must do more than reproduce in our own prose all that stuff 
about Egdon Heath and the President of the Immortals. We 
have to—criticise. ‘‘ It was unfortunate that he kept shifting 
his ground and that the metaphysics underlying A Pair of 
Blue Eyes do not tally with those of The Return of the Native.” 
Unfortunate for whom? For the student, of course, wh0 
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igs to write an essay on the Man and his Message, and for 
Dr. Baker, who has to show him how to do it: it has never 


been known for a Man to have Messages. ‘‘ One is sorry 
to disagree with such a critic as Dr. Hedgecock . . .” That’s 
gorth a lot of marks: it shows familiarity not only with the 

Messages but with all the dull dogs who have written about 
the Message. The examiner’s familiarity, of course, with the 
Man’s works, even the most minor ones, should be assumed : 
i's a delicate compliment and entails less work. 

“Tony Kytes, the Archdeceiver, is a pretty comic fancy. It was 
dever of Hardy to get the three amorous maids, unbeknown to 
ech other, into the light-o’-love’s cart, and keep back the counter- 
sroke and showing up till they all tumble out together. But the 
end would have been more pungent if Milly also had said ‘ No’ 
to the arch-deceiver.”” 

Pungent ? It would have been a riot ! 

Henry James—‘‘ An exhaustive account of the novels of 
Henry James (1843-1916) is not called for in a history of 
English fiction.” This astonishing statement, of course, 
means that the examiner in Wigan or Sheffield is not a Jacobean : 
so it is fairly safe to leave this author out. I remember in 
the History School at Oxford one could usually assume that 
the reigns of Edward the Fourth and Henry the Seventh would 
not supply essential questions—those marked with an asterisk 
which had to be attempted. The result in after-life has been 
a lack of conviction that these men ever really existed. Poor 
James! But Dr. Baker is painstaking (it is a shock to find 
oneself one of the dull dogs in the footnotes), and with some 
relief we read: ‘“‘ Henry James had his ‘ message’ as much 
as anyone.” 

Undoubtedly Dr. Baker is painstaking, and we who have 
not to sit for an examination may find some gentle diversion 
in his account of the minor novelists. I like this—rather 
Guedalla—reference: ‘‘ Whilst Mark Rutherford was medi- 
tating his autobiography, a young girl in South Africa was 
brooding, not without pangs and tears...” Alas! dear 
lady, posterity is likely to decide that she laid an egg. But 
the most delirious passages, I think, occur when Dr. Baker, 
using the same “‘ exhaustive’? method he has applied to 
Hardy, Gissing, Rutherford, the great gloomy sociologists, 
proceeds to summarise a novel by Ronald Firbank. 

I hope I shall not be thought to have treated with flippancy 
Dr. Baker’s long and learned work (learning, after all, is—just 
learning, and no one has learnt so much as Dr. Baker about 
novels by John Ackworth, George Bartram, Beatrice Barmby— 
“vigour and vividness,’ ‘‘ sagalike’’ Barmby—dozens of 
writers of whom you and I have not even heard). Enter- 
tainment, though Dr. Baker seldom if ever mentions it, is 
one of the qualities of a good novel, and he will not object 

if we find entertainment too in this interminable history, 
though it does have to be dug out—just as from the sad index 
we disinter Zack, the pseudonym of a lady called Miss 
Gwendolyn Keats, ‘‘a noteworthy disciple of the Wessex 
master,” who wrote Life is Life: ‘‘ The philosophy implied 
in a tale of calamity following on calamity is summed up in 
the pithy sayings of the patient old woman, who hammers it 
in that life is life.’ For Zack too had her Message. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


BAROQUE SCULPTURE 


German Baroque Sculpture. By S. Sitwell, A. Ayscough, and 
N. Pevsner. (Duckworth. 21s.) 

CONSIDERING the wide popularity of the German Baroque in 
England, and the constant stream of English tourists which 
can be seen passing through the major Bavarian churches, it 
1s remarkable that up till now no one has attempted to write 
a serious book in English on any part of the subject. The 
Present volume will do something to improve the situation, 
though it cannot claim to be in any sense a systematic hand- 
book to the subject. 

The nucleus of the book is formed by. forty-eight very 
brilliant photographs taken by Mr. Ayscough of objects which 
arrested his attention when he was studying Baroque churches 
and palaces, chiefly in South Germany and Austria. They 
Were not made with the end of publication in view, and they 
are not therefore chosen as representative of all the various 
tendencies in the sculpture of the period in all parts of Germany. 
For instance, North Germany does not get much of a look in, 
and so great a sculptor as Schliiter is not represented in the 
Plates. On the other hand, Dr. Pevsner has arranged his 
hotes and commentary on the plates so as to bring in all the 










figures of importance, and he manages in this way to build up 
round Mr. Ayscough’s material a singularly comprehensive 
account of the subject. His notes are based on a really profound 
knowledge of the field, and they are expressed in terms which 
will, be attractive to the non-expert reader, for they treat the 
development of sculpture as part of a bigger movement which 
affected all the arts and which is in its turn the effect of certain 
historical forces. His contribution to the book is made even 
more valuable by an inclusive bibliography. 

The photographs are in general very remarkable. They aim 
at giving little-known pieces or details of well-known statues 
which may easily escape notice. They include not only free- 
standing statues, but also fragments of altars, panels of stucco 
decoration, and garden ornaments. Moreover, the scale of 
many of them is large enough to show the quality of surface 
and workmanship. 

Mr. Sitwell writes a preface which contains some atmosphere, 
a little miscellaneous information, and an account of the 
brothers Asam. It also contains some mistakes. Of these 
some are imported from the author’s earlier books, such as 
that of describing the grilles at Zwiefalten as being at Otto- 
beuren; others are apparently new, such as the statement 
that the frescoed ceiling at Frauenzell is the masterpiece of 
Cosmas Damian Asam, though it was painted by Michael Speer 
in 1752, thirteen years after Asam’s death. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES 


The Old South Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. 
(Macmillan. 16s.) 
THERE was wide-spread regret among American historians 
when Professor William E. Dodd, of Chicago, was induced 
by President Roosevelt to give up to diplomacy what was 
meant for history, and to sacrifice to the unthankful task of 
representing the United States in Hitler’s Berlin time that 
might have enabled him to carry further his studies in the 
history of the South. Freed at last from his embassy, Mr. 
Dodd has been enabled to complete and publish the first 
volume of his projected southern history. It must be admitted 
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that apart from the delay involved and the limitations which exile 
has imposed on Mr. Dodd’s researches, the years spent in 
Germany seem to have taken another toll. It is notorious that 
Ambassador Dodd found little to praise in the Nazi régime 
and his irritation at the slaughter of liberty in Germany has 
seriously distorted his historical judgement. As far as Professor 
Dodd is pleading a case for regarding southern (and especially 
Virginian) history from the point of view of the average settler 
and not from the point of view of the few gentlefolk who went 
to seventeenth-century Virginia and proved so miraculously 
prolific, he is serving the cause of historical truth as well as of 
democratic edification. If any belief in the Old Dominion as a 
nest of gentlefolk survived Professor Wertenbaker’s devastating 
investigations, it should die now. But when we turn from the 
new to the old world, Professor Dodd’s didactic zeal has served 
him ill. His picture of seventeenth-century England is marked 
by a hostility to the crown and to episcopacy that would have 
seemed excessive to Macaulay—or, for that matter, to May or 
Marvell. And this partisan view is set forth in a narrative 
whose frequent errors in fact weaken confidence. 

The American sections of this book are of a much higher 
type. In his discussions of the geographical background, of 
the social and political problems involved in the early settle- 
ments, in his understanding of the way in which Englishmen 
and English institutions became American, Professor Dodd 
shows the advantages of being at home in a historical region 
and its problems. Even in the American sections, however, 
there are signs of unconscious bias. Surely the criticisms 
directed by Professor W. F. Craven against the Alexander 
Brown theory of early American history at least deserve men- 
tion? Sir Edwin Sandys may have been all that Professor 
Dodd thinks him, but we can no longer assume it, any more 
than we can, since Professor Namier’s labours, assume the 
wickedness of George III and Bute. But the merits of this 
book are substantial. English readers, naturally prone to see 
everywhere the classic soc’a’ structure of rural England, will 
be usefully educated by the exposition of how different Virginia 
was from England, and with what caution one must talk of 
Washington as an English country gentleman. 

D. W. BroGan. 
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A DRAM OF POISON 


Not To Be Taken. 





By Anthony Berkeley. (Hodder and Stoughto, 


7s. 6d.) 
The Fashion in Shrouds. By Margery Allingham. (Heineman, 

8s. 6d.) i 
Trent Intervenes. By E. C. Bentley. (Nelson. 7s, 6d.) 
Not Proven. By Peter Traill. (Arthur Barker. 7s, 64) 
Burial Service. By Paul McGuire. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 
The Great Insurance Murders. By Milton Propper, (Hara 

7s. 6d.) 
Fast Company. By Marco Page. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 


Few writers have shown such versatility in murder as 4, 
Anthony Berkeley. Handy as he is with every weapon, jt ‘ 
however not to be denied that he has a special flair for Poisor, 
Not To Be Taken (an admirable title, the full force of which 
is not disclosed till the last chapter) presents a murdy 
situation of unusual interest, an interest which derives chiefy 
from the shocking normality of the whole thing. The victin 
is a retired engineer living in an English village : the poison 
is arsenic—nothing showy or exotic about that : the suspects 
are almost all friends of the victim, pleasant, ordinary middk. 
class people who indulge neither in heroics nor in kysteric. 
In such an atmosphere crime appears doubly shocking, ani 
most of us would have accepted the coroner’s verdict of 
Accidental Death as the only possible solution. But the 
narrator of the story, a fruit farmer, is not satisfied: we 
follow his quiet investigations towards a dénouement which js 
as unexpected as it is neatly contrived. The detection throws 
no less light upon the characters involved than upon th 
crime itself, and this is the mark of a first-rate detective novel 

Miss Allingham’s new novel is, in one sense, at the opposite 
pole. Its settings are gorgeously exotic—a fashionable dress. 
maker’s salon, a millionaire’s house, the start of a long-distance 
flight. ‘The characters, too, are nearly all birds of paradise, 
and the eye becomes dazzled at such an array of beauty and 
talent. Chief of these is the actress, Georgia, a brilliant 
piece of invention—so brilliant that, paradoxically enough, she 
is at times scarcely credible ; around this wanton, temper: 
mental and infinitely attractive star circle the lesser lights— 
an inventor, a colonial governor, a theatrical manager, a great 
dress-designer, Albert Campion and his decorative sister; 
they are all immensely witty and sensitive and up to date 
I am not sure, though, that in this book Miss Allingham 
has not Gone Too Far. Her detection here is almost too 
politely unobtrusive, like the pin-stripe on a Savile Row suit: 
the bad old days of the blunt instrument are gone—and no 
doubt for good; but there is something to be said against: 
weapon whose point is so fine that it becomes invisible. The 
Fashion in Shrouds is a good and most readable book ; but it 
is not, like her last one, Dancers in Mourning, a classic 0 
its genre. 

The technique of the detective short-story is a peculiatly 
difficult one, and only Conan Doyle and Chesterton have 
consistently mastered it. The main difficulty is to keep th 
reader guessing, to maintain suspense and create surprist 
within a severely limited group of characters. Mr. Bentley 
avoids rather than masters this problem. In his collection of 
short stories, Trent Intervenes, he depends for his effect upon 
the How, not upon the Who : they are like sums in Arithmett, 
whose answer we can guess pretty accurately at the staft; 
the interest lies in the steps towards the foregone conclusion 
As we should expect from so distinguished a writer, the plots 
are neat, economical, and un-fussy. From the literary poitt 
of view, they are perhaps a little arid and lacking in colout, 
but these are to a certain extent the necessary defects of thei 
detective merits. Here we must except the last story, “ The 
Ordinary Hairpins,” which describes with great tenderness 
and delicacy the finding of a famous singer who has dis- 
appeared from the world that knew her. Notable also a 
“The Genuine Tabard,” a study in heraldry and deceptiot 
and ‘‘ The Clever Cockatoo,” into which Mr. Bentley has i 
fused that atmosphere of creeping uneasiness which made 
the Father Brown tales so attractive. 

Mr. Traill’s new novel is not for those who like thei 
mysteries above-board and cut-and-dried. It depends largely 
upon subtlety of characterisation, and I am not sure that the 
author has not overreached himself a little in this respect: 
yet, if some sections of Not Proven seem rather blurred, s 
though Mr. Traill’s eyes had become tired with staring at 
the minutiae of behaviour, the book as a whole is unus 
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and impressive. It opens excellently. Mark Hathaway finds 
nis brother, John, dead in a shabby and apparently unoccupied 
surrey house: a distinguished doctor is there, and assures 
Mark that his brother has died of angina; but Dr. Detling is 
curiously unwilling to let him see the body, and when he 
does see it he finds a bullet-wound. Mark sets out to discover 
why a well-known doctor should so imperil his reputation : 
put, even when he has found out the nature of the party at 
which John met his end and interviewed those present, he is 
still far from understanding what lies beneath their strange 
conspiracy of silence. 

Tt, a more light-hearted vein, Burial Service is equally com- 
mendable. His last book, W.1, showed us that Mr. McGuire 
had charm, intelligence and ingenuity: in his new one he 
goes very far away from the West Erd—to the island of 
Kaitai in the South Seas, ruled by a white Sultan, a man of 
wit and enlightenment, and inkabited by uncorrupted natives 
and a handful of Europeans who have found here a civilisatioa 
which Europe can no longer give them. In due course a 
European who does not share their admiration for the simpler 
pleasures appears on the island, and is very naturally murdered. 
To the best of my knowledge, Bruce Clinton (‘‘ wealthy 
flayboy”) is the first person to have been murdered while 
playing polo before a fashionable crowd: in other respects 
The Great Insurance Murders has nothing very original about 
it, though the detection is quite tolerable. I have always 
liked Tommy Rankin, Mr. Propper’s detective, better than I 
have liked Mr. Propper’s style: the former keeps his youth 
and downright common sense, the latter has rather dated. 
Fast Company is also American, but a great deal more 
sprightly: it is concerned with racketeers in the rare-book 
trade, and contains some pleasant dialogue in the “ Thin 
Man” manner. NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


TWO NOVELS 


Kénigsmark. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Nipper’s Bar. By Leonard Cooper. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


No novels could have less in common than the two I have 
selected from this week’s batch. Mr. Cooper’s is modern, and 
cynically gay ; Mr. Mason’s Kénigsmark belongs to the school 
of historical romance, and one remembers that he once colla- 
borated with Andrew Lang. I should hardly place Konigsmarz 
among the author’s most enthralling tales ; it suff2rs, I fancy, 
from the very wealth of its material—too many threads have to 
be followed, too much information has to be conveyed. Yet 
it is an interesting book, though the interest may be somewhat 
broken, and gaps occur, fresh starts are made. Philip Ko6nigs- 
mark is seventeen when the story opens, twenty-two when it 
closes, and during those five intervening years we by no means 
follow his fortunes closely; in fact Mr. Mason really only 
presents three crises in his life, bridged by scenes in which he 
plays no part. The novel is therefore not so much Philip’s story 
as a period piece, the period being the end of theseventeenth 
century, and the action shifting from the little Duchy of Celle 
to London, and thence to Hanover. Yet the characters are 
carefully drawn, and Philip with a subtlety and charm that seem 
rather wasted as the history develops and becomes less his per- 
sonal history. Two or three scenes stand out especially. The 
boy and girl love scene at the beginning has beauty, and the 
trial scene in London is vividly picturesque. But the romance, 
a3 a whole, has been hampered by Mr. Mason’s conscientious 
desire for historical accuracy. Philip is at the centre of court 
intrigues, and these intrigues rapidly assume the primary place 
in the plot. In other words, Mr. Mason has taken a story which 
was already there, and woven into it a story of his imagination. 
I myself should have preferred it had it been purely imaginative. 
Facts are awkward things, and in a work of fiction they are apt 
to produce much the same effect as wouid, in a landscape, the 
attempt to combine photography with painting. I think Mr. 
Mason might have got over this by telling the whole story 
through Philip. It would have been much more difficult, I 
grant, and might have entailed a good many omissions; yet I 
fancy in no other way could the slightly patchwork effect have 
been avoided, 

_ Mr. Cooper’s Nipper’s Bar is all patchwork, but this is 
inherent in the design, and actually achieves a pattern. The 
Story is nobody’s. Many stories are suggested, but none 
has a beginning, none an end. We simply learn what we 
should learn if walls had ears, and we were the walls of Nipper’s 
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Bar on the evening of the twenty-second of December, 1936. 
The novel is deft, light, and amusing. But “a jest’s pro- 
sperity lies in the ear of him that hears it,” and to recommend 
a work of humour is usually a thankless task, since there is 
nothing else concerning which opinions so differ. Mr. 
Cooper’s humour pleases me, but it is much closer to Anstey’s 
than to that of Mr. Wodehouse—the Anstey of Voces Populi. 
Where, however, Anstey limited himself entirely to dialogue, 
Mr. Cooper now and then goes behind his persons and gives 
us their thoughts. Only very rarely, as in the conversation 
between the youthful novelist and his publisher, is there a 
note of exaggeration, a slight hint of the burlesque; for the 
most part, a good deal of one’s pleasure springs from recog- 
nition, from the perfect truth to type. And a good many 
types are represented, ranging from the innocently inane 
to the dubiously sinister, from ingenuous subalterns to harassed 
financiers. The mimetic skill that can reproduce not only 
the substance but also the very sound and expression of these 
so diverse conversations is remarkable. We have the “ dud” 
actor and his sardonically good-natured friend, the two ladies 
who are discussing opera (a gem this), the very young man 
with his provincial father of whom he is slightly ashamed, 
the engaged couple who have been choosing furniture and 
getting on each other’s nerves all day, the married couple 
who have reached breaking-point, the “drunk” and his 
‘tart’? who have chosen the wrong kind of bar and are 
presently thrown out. For Nipper’s Bar is eminentiy 
high-class. It is the property of Olde Englishe Hostelries 
Limited, and “ Olde Englishe Hostelries Limited, as may be 
gathered from their name, are an intensely British and patriotic 
firm. The aim and ideal of their directors (L. Spoliansky, 
N. Goldbaum, Z. Schunck) is the restoration of the old English 
Inn, with its accompaniment of sanded floors, oak beams, good 
ale and (where practicable) dancing on the village green.” 
The quotation is characteristic of Mr. Cooper’s manner. I 
myself find it delightful, but if you see nothing in it I am 
afraid you will see nothing in his book. Forrest REID. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


NEW MONEY FOR NEW MEN 
By S. S. Metz 


The Introduction to this book (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), in which 
the author tentatively describes himself as “‘a banker who 
believes in God,” rouses the gravest misgivings. One has so 
often seen these attempts to recast economic theory in the light 
of morality and religion—without distinction between 7s and 
ought—and found them an unattractive compound of factual 
ignorance, analytical ineptituds, anti-Semitism, and general 
crankery. Mr. Metz’s book, however, is an exception. As 
a practical financier he knows what banks can and cannot 
do ; such faults as arise in his analysis arise rather from leaving 
certain factors out of account than from the grosser faults of 
logic ; he is not anti-anyone ; and he has not a single intellectual 
three-card trick in his repertory. One reads, in consequence, 
with sympathy if not with agreement. Allowing for dfference 
of approach and terminology his accounts of the process of 
money and credit circulation and of its effscts on the economy 
are akin to those of Mr. Keynes. The key point is the frustra- 
tion of saving in the absence of equivalent investment, with 
the resulting depletion of purchasing power and perennial 
underemployment of resources. One of his remedies, too, 
is the Keynesian prescription of a constantly falling long-term 
interest rate. But he goes far further than Mr. Keynes in 
denying the self-equilibrating powers of a laisser faire economy. 
Automatism is soulless, morally wrong, and economically 
disastrous. Even the most enlightened self-interest cannot 
effectively work for the common good because no individual 
has the necessary data rightly to shape his economic conduct. 
We must have a plan, both nationally and internationally, 
and the planners—and the rest of the community—must 
undergo spiritual regeneration. They must become New Men, 
living in a New Order. And then? Mr. Metz’s plan for a 
spiritually informed economy does not, alas, escape the faults 
of many other Utopias. Notably, it ignores the difficulties 
of adaptation to changing demands or technical conditions, 
it raises but does not solve gigantic problems of administration, 
and it is unrealistic in the international field. One may also, 
without disrespect to the author’s obvious sincerity, question 
whether the divine direction will always be adequately 
translated into specific terms. 


WAGES 
By Maurice Dobb 


Since Mr. Dobb first, in 1928, embodied in book torm his 
* sceptical view of wage theory” much water has flowed 
under the bridges, and economists of many persuasions have 
admitted with more or less good grace to the faults of over- 
confidence or over-simplification. Scepticism, however, is of 
all outlooks the least likely to suffer from changing circum- 
stances, and this revised and enlarged edition of Wages (Nisbet, 
5s.), though scrupulously brought up to date and a little less 
positive in tone, shows little modification on the theoretical 
side. Wages, Mr. Dobb continues to hold, are indeterminate 
within very wide boundaries; or rather, the forces deter- 
mining them are less economic (and so calculable) than political 
and social. Labour’s pay will rise or fall not merely according 
to its marginal net productivity (an over-rated concept) but 
according to the militancy or docility displayed in the face of 
exploitation. Competition for labour between rival employers 
is mainly mythical. All that prevents wages falling to coolie 
standards is the determination of the workers not to relinquish 
whatever margin of amenities they may enjoy; all that 
prevents their rising until they absorb the whole national 
income apart from necessary savings is the determination of 
the capitalists to maintain and improve their own standards. 
Reserves, solidarity, leadership, the law, are what matter. 
Moreover, both low wages, with low standards and per- 
manent urgency of needs, and high wages, with high standards, 
strong Union organisation, and the possibility of accumulating 
reserves, are cumulative and self-perpetuating, since both 
affect bargaining strength. Without reopening the whole 
theoretical controversy one may point out that the lower wage 
grades have risen more, over the last thirty years, than the 
higher—a fact noted but assigned no theoretical weight by the 
author; and that one of the most notable rises of all has 
been in the least organised of all forms of labour—domestic 
service. (No competition between employers, indeed!) The 
theoretical chapters, in fact, should be read with a certain 
caution. The factual matter—the discussion of methods of 
wage payment, of trade unions, of the various forms of State 
intervention in the wage bargain—is excellent; in presenta- 
tion this edition improves greatly on its original, A com- 


pendious and useful little book, it richly deserves a new 
kease of life. 


——== 


SCIENCE AND MECHANISATION [Ny 
LAND WARFARE 


By D. Portway 


This extremely lucid discussion of the application of Science 
to war (Heffer, 6s.) should appeal to all who are interested jn 
an exposition of the technical problems of modern land 
in terms understandable by the layman. An admipayy 
opening chapter on Fundamental Scientific Principles, which 
presents in completely non-technical language Something of 
the gist of more recent scientific discoveries, serves as a gener 
introduction to the discussion of their application to military 
requirements. Amongst the latter the place of honour j 
allotted to the problem of the use of railways in war, traog 
both in its technical aspects as well as in its bearings 
the general course of operations from the Franco-Austrian We 
of 1859 to the end of the World War. The two following 
chapters on mechanisation and on chemical warfare, despite many 
illuminating remarks, contribute little that has not been said 
before, and on the whole are somewhat too aphoristic ang 
unsystematic in character. The next four chapters are op 
weather problems and Stratosphere flight, the work of the 
Royal Engineers (including a most impressive description of 
the problems and difficulties of their postal service ‘branch 
during the World War), the work of the Royal Corps of Signals, 
and Artillery Survey, dealing exhaustively with the mysterioys 
processes of sound-ranging and flash-spotting. A concluding 
chapter, “Some Problems of Personnel,” examines ways and 
means of attracting and training the highly skilled type of officer 
needed in modern mechanised warfare. 





WARSHIPS AT WORK 
By Commander J. Hunt and Allan Baddeley 


For every British warship that leaves the slips a new book 
on warships seems to leave the press. In this latest work 
(John Miles, 7s. 6d.), which aims at explaining how the modern 
Navy goes about its business, the authors use the simple but 
graphic method of taking a specimen day in the life of a speci- 
men warship and showing how each human unit fits into the 
complex naval routine. They also select a typical cruiser and 
trace her career from the moment when her contract is placed 
to her arrival on a foreign station, The book contains some 
clearly-written chapters on weapons and on the various types 
of ships in the Navy, though more should have been made 
of the work of destroyers and small craft. The Navy’s usual 
peace-time function of “ showing the flag’ on foreign stations 
is scarcely mentioned, and the reader who is led by the pub- 
lishers’ blurb to expect a careful study of the all-important 
Fleet Air Arm will be disappointed. Omissions of this kind 
are important, but by no means spoil a book which is designed 
for readers with very little previous knowledge. For them, 
this work, with its forty excellent photographs, will be a most 
useful introduction to the sailor’s life today. 


ROPE-YARNS, MARLINE-SPIKES AND TAR 
By W. E. Dexter 


The unusual feature about this latest addition (William 
Hodge, ros. 6d.) to the seemingly endless output of old sailor- 
men’s reminiscences is that the author has enjoyed a fuller 
education than most brassbounder-authors. His narrative is 
as a result punctuated with quotations from Dante and Oma 
Khayyam, etymological speculations, and much strange flotsam 
and jetsam of learning. Unfortunately Mr. Dexter’s very 
varied career—he has been soldier and clergyman as well a 
sailor—has not succeeded in teaching him a style of sufficient 
clearness to make his undoubtedly strange experiences readable. 
The book contains some fine photographs, some interesting 
notes on sailors’ slang and shanties, and the story of a voyage 
to Calcutta in the ‘ Buckingham,’ which is said to be the only 
sailing-ship ever launched by Queen Victoria. There is also 
an enlightening comparison of conditions in British and 
American sailing ships in the ’nineties. For the rest the 
author’s literary pretensions have ruined what might have been 
a good book. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 
By Christopher Johnson 
Mr. Johnson’s well-illustrated little book (published by 
himself at 10 Stafford Street, Edinburgh, 2s. 6d.) is designed 
to show how widely St. Christopher, as the patron saint 0 
travellers, was venerated in mediaeval Britain. Most churches 
probably had a painting of the saint on the north wall, 9 
that anyone entering by the south porch could see it and thus 
be assured of protection on his travels that day. Mr. Johnson 
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YOUR 
SUMMER 





The more you are sun-soaked, the better you will 
withstand our treacherous winter. Decide now to 
go for three more weeks of sunshine to the 
Mediterranean — Villefranche 
(for Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Napies (for Pompen), Kotor, 
Dubrovnik, Athens, Philippe- 


ville and Lisbon. 


SAILING 


SEPT. ZND 


for 21 DAYS 
from 40 GNS. 


The world's most delightful cruising liner 


or choose one of these later cruises: 

26 DAYS from 50 GNS 
<A To Malta, 

21 DAYS from 36 GNS. 


Greece, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 

Turkey, Rhodes, Cyprus, Egypt, Syria, Sicily. 

T. To Portugal, Madeira, Sierra Leone, Senegal, 
22 Canary Islands, Morocco, 


DEC. 23 DAYS from 43 GNS 

*" Xmas and New Year Holiday Cruise to 

21 Senegal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Canary 
Islands, Equator, Madeira. 


Write for brochure of all-the-year cruises 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3} Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies. 





YOU WILL BE HAPPY ABOARD THE 


ARANDORA STAR 
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DONATIONS & LEGACIES 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


room 7, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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has made a long list of such wall paintings as are known to 
him, and of carved or glazed figures of St. Christopher, 
arranged under counties, and he describes some of the more 
important, as at Pickering, Bartlow, Horley by Banbury and 
St. Keverne. Many more are doubtless still hidden under 
Reformation plaster. The author devotes a chapter to modern 
representations of his Saint; one of them serves as the Bank 
of England war memorial, because the Bank covers the site 
of the church of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, and there are two 
Christopher signposts, at Shalford, Surrey, and Old Treyford, 
Sussex. Mr. Johnson recommends motorists to adopt a 
Christopher plaque as their mascot, but the saint would not 
guarantee safety in speeding. 


LETTERS TO JANE FROM JAMAICA 
(1788-1796) 


Edited by Geraldine Mozley 


Mrs. Moziey has made a pleasant little book ot the letters 
that her : great-great-grandmother, Mrs. Brodbelt, wrote 
from Jamaica to a daughter at school in England (West 
India Committee, 6s.). The father, a successful doctor in 
Spanish Town, came of an old Herefordshire family, to whose 
estates the son, also a doctor, was to succeed. Thus the 
Brodbelts moved in the best Jamaican society, and the mother’s 
letters here and there touch on the gaieties of the colony as 
well as on the troubles caused by negro revolts and the French 
war. But in the main the correspondence is, as one would 
expect, of domestic rather than historic interest. Any mother 
would write such letters to any young daughter, and the 
occasional notes from the father, telling his Jane to mind her 
book, betray their antiquity only by their stilted phrases. 
Mrs. Mozley has edited her family papers wii reat care 
and reproduces an unusually good miniature of Jane, her 
sister and her brother by Cosway as a frontispiece. 


MY WOODLAND HOME 
By Cherry Kearton 


Forty years ago Mr. Kearton began his career as a nature 
photographer by taking some of the earliest photographs of 
birds in a wild state in the woods of Kenley in Surrey. And 
now, after a lifetime of wandering in nearly every corner of the 
world, he has come back to Surrey and settled in a country 
house near the scene of his first experiments. This senti- 
mental coincidence has, of course, roused in the author more 
than his usual feelings of tenderness for the wild creatures that 
surround him, and My Woodland Home (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) 
contains some of his most heart-felt prose. But whether you 
like birds to be called Mister or not, it will be admitted that 
Mr. Kearton understands the world of which he writes and 
takes pictures. Most readers will be astonished that a Surrey 
garden could reveal such a wide and often unusual variety of 
wild life. Their astonishment will be the best tribute to Mr. 
Kearton’s patience, and his skill as observer and photographer ; 
and his usefulness as a guide to a world that is so close, and 
generally so little known, offsets the tiresome peep-bo jolliness 
of his style. 


THE YACHTSMAN’S WEEK-END BOOK 
By John Irving and Douglas Service 

The Week-End Book was too good an idea to be left alone. 
We have had week-end books for horsemen, for motorists, 
for golfers, for anglers, and now—why not before ?—for 
yachtsmen (Seeley, Service, 8s. 6d.). There are notes on rig 
and lines, descriptive for the “ships that pass,” advisory 
for the owner; there are succinct words of wisdom on every 
aspect of cruising and racing; there is weather lore; there 
is a potted guide to the art and mystery of navigation; there 
is a delectable chapter (with diagrams) on bends, hitches, 
and ornamental knots; repairs to crew and ship are not 
neglected, nor is upkeep for either; Stores, Provisions and 
the Sea Cook sharing some sixty pages of the tota'. There 
is an anthology, though the editors deny it the name, pleasantly 
arranged on the Beaufort Scale from O, or flat calm, to 12, 
or Hurricane. Signals are there, if you need them, and the 
rules of yacht-racing, and the etiquette of dressing ship, and 
the law as it affzcts the yachtsman; there is even (kindly 
thought) a five-language glossary of ‘‘ some seafaring terms.” 
In fact, the fare is rich and various. Complaint seems 
ungrateful; but, even apart from the inevitable diffzrences 
of opinion over the anthology, there is a large category of 
readers who have reason to complain. Why is the small-boat 
sailor neglected? There is hardly a word to suggest that 
euch things as sailing dinghies exist. Dinghy sailors perhaps 


——— ———S= 
hardly qualify as yachtsmen, but they are of the same fraternity 
and no one is likely to compile a Week-End Book for tha’ 
alone. Much might be said on the possibilities of camping 
with a dinghy; on dinghy spares and stores; on the 

of dinghy from the comic six-foot pram to the pocket America’, 
Cup winner. When Seeley, Service and Co. bring out a ney 
edition, let us poor forgotten centre-boarders hope to find 4 
chapter or two squeezed in to meet our special needs, 


DEATH BY MOONLIGHT 
By Robert D. Q. Henriques 


Books which consist largely of accounts of big-game hunt; 
are obviously of very limited appeal, unless they happen t) 
possess such qualities of style and matter as give them genera 
interest. Death by Moonlight (Collins, 15s.) has a small measure 
of these qualities, just enough to prevent it being boring to the 
uninitiated. For one thing Darfur, the scene of the author; 
trip, is a comparatively little-known part of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and the home of the nomadic Moslem Baggara tribe, 
The author devotes only one chapter to these most interestj 
people, in which he gives a sketchy outline of their family lif, 
And perhaps we can hardly expect more in a book whose tit 
implies that it is mainly concerned with killing lions at night, 
But that one chapter, and the interludes of exploration between 
hunts which are amusingly described, justify one in classifying 
it as a travel book of at least average merit. Mr. Henrique 
was accompanied by his wife and two friends, one a 
Oxford man and the other an ex-member of the Sudan Veterin. 
ary Service who knew the country well and was leader of the 
party. Between them they disposed of fourteen lions’ and 
nineteen leopards, as well as other miscellaneous game. These 
feats are told in detail. ‘They provoke the reflection that big. 
game hunting must be more exciting than it sounds. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
FORCES IN THE GREAT WAR 


By Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid 


Canada is late in beginning to produce her official War 
history, but Colonel Duguid’s first volume (Ottawa : Patenauds) 
shows that the work, when complete, will be all the more 
illuminating for the delay. His lucid narrative of the organisa- 
tion of the first contingent of 31,000 volunteers, his account of 
their miserable winter on Salisbury Plain, and his minute 
description of Second Ypres, Festubert and Givenchy are 
alike excellent. ‘The maps are numerous and first-rate, and 
there is a large supplementary volume of diplomatic corte- 
spondence, battle orders, and extracts from the French and 
German official histories which students will find invaluable, 
We know of no account of Second Ypres, begun by the German 
gas attack on the Algerians and saved from being a_ disaster 
by the steadiness of the Canadians to their right, that brings 
out so clearly the confusion prevailing through the fortnight of 
that battle. The Germans, fortunately, knew no better than 
our own Staff what was actually happening in the front lines 
and thus the Salient was saved, though at a terrible cost. The 
Canadians lost a fourth of their numbers but, as the author 
proudly notes, they gained a confidence that never left them. 
The chapters on Festubert and Givenchy emphasise the folly 
of infantry attacks against strong positions with numerous 
machine-guns. One wond:2rs again why the moral was nevet 
perceived by the generals. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE FROM INDIA 


By Stanley Jepson 


Mr. Jepson has produced a handy pocket guide (Times of 
India, Bombay, 6s.) for the use of travellers by the overland 
route from Bombayto London. Few regular travellers use this 
route from choice, and most of those who have to apparently 
find it tiring and tedious. Of course, Mr. Jepson is not thinking 
of tourists, but simply of those whose jobs take them to and 
from India. His object is simply to show them that the over 
land journey can be as interesting as a sea-voyage and to act a 
pointer-out of sights to the train-traveller. It seems strange 
that anyone should need persuading that a journey that takes 
you through twelve countries can be interesting. Howevet, 
so it is; so Mr. Jepson sets down the snippets of history and 
description that such a person may be expected to need to keep 
his mind off deck-quoits and bridge-parties, and many will be 
grateful to him. The journey can be done in two weeks and 
apart from a gap in the Iraq railway (due to be completed next 
year) entirely by train. The most generally useful sections 
the guide are those dealing with prices and similar practical 
points. 
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‘ATLANTIS’ 


AUTUMN CRUISES 





into 


the seasons. Sail 
another Summer aboard ‘Atlantis’. 
Charming Venice... magic Capri... 
romantic Madeira... fresh delights 


Score over 





earefree do-as- 
And alltoa 
Just 


with each port of call, 

you-please days afloat. 

background of faultless service. 

choose your cruise. 

SEPT. 2. Adriatic and Venice 
24 days from 41 gns. 


Mediterranean 
18 days from 34 gns. 
Atlantic Islands 
15 days from 26 gns. 
Also CHRISTMAS CRUISE DEC. 22 


Write for illustrated folders 


| ROYAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. America House, 
Cockspur St., S.W.1 (Whitehall 9646), Royal Mail 
House, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 (Mansion House 0522), 
and at Southampton, ’ Liverpool, Birmingham, Mans 
chester, Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents. 


SEPT. 30. 


OCT. 24. 





Re 


ncacactatactectactastededacetecedasts 


Qutumn 
Holidays 


The Travel Manager is at all 
times willing to obtain special 
information required by readers 
in the matter of Cruises, Tours, 
or Independent Travel. En- 
quiries should be addressed to 
The Travel Manager, “The 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


Wlttehtetotetaveteved 
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TRA VEL NOTES 


EGYPT 


FroM October to April, the period of our 


cold and fog, the climate of Egypt is very 
near to perfection; and when, in addition, 
a country has a fascinating medley of races, 
some of the most interesting ruins in the 
world, and all the beauties which are to be 
found along the course of the Nile, it is, 
in the season at least, almost without a 
rival. The journey from Cairo to Aswan 
and back, visiting the chief points of interest, 
takes 20 days, but the journey can be taken 
either way for the convenience of those 
whose time is limited. There is another 
trip, from Aswan to Wadi Halfa and back 
which takes only seven days. 
may be broken at Wadi Halfa to visit the 
seat of the Sudan. Government at Khartoum, 
which city is 
the Blue and White Niles. The steamers 
are very comfortable, and first-class chefs 
are maintained. Those who prefer in- 
dependent travel can use smaller steamers 
for private parties; these vessels may be 
chartered for any period. Fare from Cairo 
to Aswan, or Aswan to Cairo, is £37 10s. 
for an ordinary cabin, to which £15 is 
added if a private bathroom is required. 
Private suites for two people cost £125. 
The return fare from Aswan to Wadi 
Halfa is £25 for an ordinary cabin with a 
supplement of £10 for a private bathroom. 
The fares include early morning tea, break- 
fast, luncheon, afternoon tea and dinner 
aboard the steamers, and cover, in addition, 
the services of the dragomans and sight- 
seeing expenses. The 
monuments, being a Government tax, are 
not included. Motor-cars are obtainable 
for excursions at Bedrechen, Luxor, and 
Aswan, and carriages at Asyut. Donkeys 
are provided at Baliana, Beni Hassan, 
Dendera and Edfu. A complete itinerary 
may be obtained from the offices of Messrs. 
Thos. Cook and Son, or any of the usual 
agencies. 

THE 


SWITZERLAND) AND | ITALIAN 


An interesting tour of France, Switzer~ 
land, and the Italian Lakes from London 
has. been arranged by Messrs. Glenton 
Tours Ltd. The British coach with its 
British driver is shipped across the Channel 
in the same boat as its passengers. The 
coach is a luxurious one with comfortable 
arm-chair seats and a capable courier 
travels with the party. The Tour passes 
through Arras, Cambrai, Le Cateau, and 
the beautiful country of the Ardennes to 
Luxemburg. Visits are paid to Interlaken, 
Lucerne, &c., and two days are spent at 
Como, allowing plenty of time to see the 
Italian Lakes. The tour takes 13 days 
and costs 26 guineas. Particulars may be 
obtained from Glenton Tours, Ltd., 397 
Queen’s Road, London, S.E. 14. 


SCHINZNACH SPA 

Schinznach, one of the best known of the 
Swiss Spas, possesses the strongest radio- 
active sulphur wellin Europe. Theextensive 
buildings contain all the most modern 
equipment for the treatment of rheumatism, 
sciatica, asthma, and skin troubles. Treat- 
ment is also given for diabetes and hepatic 
metabolism. The spa is under the best 
medical supervision and every care is taken 
that cures are carried out exactly as pre- 
scribed. The situation is a charming one 
in the hills about the river Aare. The 
climate is mild, and every facility is to be 
found for tennis, golf, and similar amuse- 
ments. 
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MOTOR COACH 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE CONTINENT 


Everything is arranged for your comfort and 

enjoyment. Routes are chosen by experts, the 

coaches are specially built for touring and the hote!s 
are really g224. 


Tours to Devon, Cornwall, Wales, 


Lakes all 7 days 8 gns. 

Scotland .. 12 days 16 gns. 

John o’Groats . 16 days 21 gns. 
Special British tour of England, 

Wales and Scotland 7 days 9} gns. 
Pullman Tour of France, Switzerland 

and Italy in the same coach 

from London back to London.. 13 days 26 gns. 


Visiting Luxe nburg, Interlaken, 
Lucerne, St. Gotthard Pass, 
Italian Lakes, Simplon Pass, 


Lausanne and Paris 


Only two more departures—Aug. 28 and Sepr. 11 


The Black Forest 9days 9% gns. 
Rhineland 9days tthgns. 
Swiss Alps, Italian Lakes, Dolomites 

and Venice 14 days 20) gns. 
Programmes from your local Agents or from 


GLENTON TOURS LTD. 


Head ey cA 397 Queen's Road, New Cross Gar 
Telephone New X 1253/9 
West End Office 11 Lower Regent Street, S.VV.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 3535. 
City Office : 98 Leadenhall Street, 
Telephone: Ave. 5162. 


E.C. 3. 
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FINANCE 


Kicking their heels and waiting for an autumn business 
rally which may still be many weeks off, if indeed it comes at 
all, market men have been left to their thoughts. It has 
not been a cheerful occupation, nor have the thoughts been 
pleasant. This rush to buy gold has not dried up with the 
Russo-Japanese armistice. Is it really fears of Hitler that 
are behind it? Or new fears for the safety of the franc ? 
Both undoubtedly, and distrust of sterling too, for the visible 
trade balance is moving against us once again, while the Berlin 
Bourse is experiencing an ugly slump. The dollar has 
been appreciating rapidly meanwhile, which seems to 
suggest that the pound sterling is in process of finding a new 
level, and fugitive money a new home. This autumn trade 
recovery—is it such a good bet after all? The latest indi- 
cations of British trade progress are not inspiring, but American 
statistics still give us reasonable grounds for hope. Wall 
Street is not so steady as of late and commodity prices have 
been weakening here and there. Gold shares persistently 
refuse to reflect the activity of the bullion market. Who 
but the foolhardy would operate at such a time? I should 
not for a moment suggest that either the speculator or the 
enterprising investor should give his enterprise much scope 
in these conditions, but I do not feel that the prospects of a 
moderate improvement later this year have been altered 
one way or the other during the past week. The most one 
can expect from markets this month is that they should avoid 
any substantial fall and they are fulfilling that hope so far. 


x * x x 


BETTER AMERICAN FIGURES 


Some of the current American business statistics are by 
no means discouraging. The rubber and copper consumption 
figures issued on Saturday for instance show definite signs 
of a higher, if still inadequate, level of industrial activity. 
Rubber consumption in the U.S.A. in June advanced by 
1,580 tons to 32,209 tons. It has been advancing steadily 
for three months now, whereas a year ago the fall from over 
50,000 tons a month to the low point of under 24,000 tons 
reached in February had already started. Meanwhile 
stocks have been substantially reduced, though at 284,914 
tons they are still more than ample. The copper figures 
make an equally good showing. Apparent consumption, 
which means delivery into consumers’ works and private 
warehouses, rose in July by 8,386 tons to 41,249 tons in the 
U.S.A., and by 14,003 tons to 126,533 tons in the rest of the 
world. World stocks of copper meanwhile declined by 
40,006 tons, of which the U.S.A. accounted for 23,293 tons 
and the rest of the world for 16,713 tons. 


*x * * * 


BRITISH TRADE RETURNS 


Those who are still in doubt about the reasons for the fall 
in sterling and the strength of the American dollar would 
do well to spare a minute to study our oversea trade returns 
for July. Not only do they show no sign of revival in the 
main export categories, but they indicate that,despite the decline 
in the total volume of merchandise trade, the adverse balance is 
still excessive. It amounted to £31,913,729 in July as against 
£31,106,057 in July last year. The total adverse balance 
for the seven months ended July was £235.153,356, an 
increase of £12,403,658 over the same period of 1937. 
Exports of British produce were £37,469,969—a decline of 
over £10,000,000 compared with the same month last year. 
Moreover, all the country’s main export industries suffered 
heavily. Cotton piece-goods have given place to machinery 
as the largest British export; iron and steel products are 
heavily down. Coal exports are down in volume though 
the rise in prices has partly concealed the decline. 

Perhaps it is wrong to lay much emphasis on the failure 
of British exports to yet recover their volume. That would 
be one of the last visible signs of increased industrial activity 
and what we now see only confirms what we already knew, 
namely, that there has been a sharp recession. The first 
sign of recovery should be an increase in the supplies of 
raw materials imported for our manufacturing industries. 


——————=—=: 





AND INVESTMENT 


That tendency is also difficult to find. for the fall in com. 
modity prices masks the true position, but 4 close examination 
reveals some hopeful signs. The volume of wool imports 
as opposed to value, shows an increase both in the sinok 
month of.July and over the seven months’ stretch, Ray 
cotton imports, which were heavily down in the early months 
of the year, have now begun to rally, and for the month 
of July showed an advance over July, 1937. Aluminium 
imports have also risen. The argument cannot be pressed 
further. Imports of several other important raw materials 
are down. In total value the raw material imports haye 
shrunk faster than either foodstuffs or manufactures, but jt 
is encouraging to find that there are industries willing to 


replenish their stocks. 
* x * * 


BEECHAMS PILLS’ NEW MOVE 


Mr. Philip Hill, the chairman of Beechams Pills, seems ty 
be carrying off the laurels for enterprising finance this year, 
At the annual meeting in May he disclosed that he was con- 
sidering ways and means of rearranging the capital so as to 
bring the shares within the means of the enormous number 
of customers and potential customers of the company’s pro- 
ducts. The 5s. deferred shares were then standing at over 
50s. and Mr. Hill explained that he would like to have a unit 
with a market value of about 5s. Since then he has carried 
off with great credit to himself and handsome benefit to the 
company the merger with Macleans. Now he returns to the 
share-splitting problem. It is proposed to capitalise £600,000 
from reserve and so distribute a share bonus of 200 per cent, 
after which the §s. shares will each be subdivided into two 
shares of 2s. 6d. each, so that for each §s. share now held the 
deferred shareholder will have 6 shares of 2s. 6d. each. The 
present market value of the §s. shares is §7s., so that pre- 
sumably in the new form the 2s. 6d. shares will stand at 
around gs. 6d. Mr. Hill has not achieved his 5s. market 
unit yet but he is well on the way. Moreover, his plans are 
not yet complete. To finish the financing of the deal with 
Macleans the company will issue a further 2,400,000 deferred 
shares of 2s. 6d. each this autumn at a price not yet fixed, 
and all classes of shareholders will be given preferential con- 
sideration on allotment. In view of the prospective benefit 
of £120,000 per annum arising out of the Macleans’ transac- 
tion Beechams deferred still look attractive. 

* *« * x 


Venturers’ Corner 


For the Venturers this week I suggest two gold mines, 
not because mining shares can remain steady if the market's 
worst political fears are realised. On that hypothesis all 
investments are equally bad. But so long as those fears 
remain with us, the exceptional demand for gold is likely 
to continue ; the price of gold is likely to remain high, and 
gold mines in due course should profit. Among dividend- 
paying mines I rather fancy the 2s. shares of Luipaards 
Vlei Estate and Gold Mining Company at around 19s. 0d. 
The company has an excellent dividend record, having 
paid 50 per cent. in each of the last two years, and as far 
as one can foresee has a long life before it. The company 
has recently embarked upon a large scale expansion and 
development programme with a view to crushing larger 
amounts of ore and for this purpose has issued 1,415,649 
additional shares at 2s. per share. If the hopes which have 
inspired this programme should be realised, the potentialities 
of the company would be very great. 

Among. the developing propositions which have not yet 
reached the dividend stage Marievale Consolidated Mines, 
whose 10s. Ordinary shares stand at around 18s. 9d., seem 
worth looking at. The company is in the Union Corporation 
group and has an issued capital of £1,652,083. One vertical 
and two incline shafts are being sunk and boring has indicated 
that the reef underlies the property at a depth of 400 0 
3,200 feet. There has been some good buying in the market 
recently, although no very striking gold values have yet 
been found. 


(Financial Notes, see page 320.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
comPANS ————— 


JOHN ISMAY AND SONS LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF HOME AND EXPORT TRADE 





ORDINARY DIVIDEND OF 45 PER CENT. 





Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of John Ismay & Sons, Ltd., 
was held at Sterling Works, High Road, Dagenham, on August rith. 


Mr. John Ismay (Chairman and Managing Director), who pre- 
sided, said: Gentlemen, with your permission I will take the report 
and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 


In considering the accounts, whilst I regret to point out that 
there is a small decrease in the net profit compared with the pre- 
vious year—although we have maintained our dividend at the usual 
45 per cent.—we would like to explain that this is caused through 
the cost of raw materials and production generally having gone 
up, and the fact that we have been able to reduce the prices of our 
finished lamps without in any way sacrificing the quality of the 
lamp. Actually the year’s turnover has shown an increase on the 
previous year. Our sales of lamps have continued to expand both 
at home and abroad—our export trade having nearly doubled— 
and we have supplied more Dominion municipalities and supply 
companies. In the home trade we have also increased the number 
of supply company customers, 


Our gas mantle sales continue to remain steady and were slightly 
in excess of those of the previous year. 


We have finished our plans of extension and are now consolidating 
our business. During the year we have spent a considerable amount 
of money on development from which we hope to get the benefit 
in the future. I think we have every reason to expect at least as 
much net profits for the coming year as for this one. 


I now move “‘ That the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31st, 1938, be received and accepted and that a dividend of 
45 per cent. on the ordinary shares be paid.” 


Mr. T. S. Cornell seconded the resolution which, in the absence 
of questions or comments, was carried unanimously. 


The retiring director, Mr. H. C. Rawson, was re-elected and the 
appointment of Lieut.-Col. F. A. Cortez-Leigh, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., was confirmed. The auditors, Messrs. James Worley & 
Sons, were reappointed, and the proceedings then terminated. 











JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling ot 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
Stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 








F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1878 _ for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
+ times the sum assured and 


over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve saa tia ‘ial we = £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 











Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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ROYAL 










~ : AS 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON + LIVERPOOL 








An INVESTMENT 
for the prudent 


There's nothing speculative about Planet 
Building Society Shares. o ups, no 
downs. You are sure of your Capital 
and sure of your Interest. 

When you require your money, you 
receive back what you invested—no more 
and—more important still—no less. 


You can invest large sums or small 
sums. 


Interest is paid half-yearly at the , 


CURRENT RATE 33% 


As this is free of Income Tax liability, it is, compared 
with taxable investments, equivalent to 


£4 .16-6% 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets £2,240,000. 
Reserves £150,000. 


Full details from The Secretary, 
R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 








» BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


(University of London.) 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCT. 3rd. 


} 
ie 


The London Hospital serves the East 
hundred 
The Out-patient 


End of London, and with eight 
and ninety beds is the largest voluntary Hospital in England. 
Department, which deals with a hundred thousand new 


patients per annum, is extensively used for teaching. 









The size of the Hospital necessitates a large number of resident medical 

officers 

nd cighty salaried non-resident clinical assistants are appointed from among 
“ 2 


Every year seventy resident house physicians and house surgeons 
students. The opportunities which these appointments 


itly qualified 
experience are invaluable. 


or obtaining clinical 
» Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by Professors 


of Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, Chemical Pathology, Morbid Anatomy 
and Medicine of the University of London. 


Lit 





rary 
full-time librarian. 
sium, 2 Fives Court, and two Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel, The 


Entrance Scholarships and prizes to the total value of £950 are awarded 


ally Research Funds to the value of £113,000 permit of assistance 
iven to students and graduates engaged in medical research, 
Medical College contains a modern Museum of Pathology and a 
provided with all the current medical periodicals in charge of a 
There is also an Athenaeum Club and Dining Hall, a Gym- 





Athletic Ground of 13 acres at Hale End is within easy distance of the Hospital. 


The Hospital is only 20 minutes from Charing Cross and Baker Street 
Stations. For those who wish to live in immediate proximity to the Hospital 
there is accommodation for sixty students in the Students’ Hostel. 

Further details may be obtained from the Dean, Dr, Ay FE, Clark-Kennedy, 
M.D., F.R-C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of Corpus Christi 


College, Cambridge, who is always pleased to meet students wishing to see 
the Hospital and College, and to whom application for admission should 


be 


made Turner Street, London, E.1, 
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J. & EB. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
477 OXFORD ST. W.1=— 


pee MPS 


THE ForEIGN DEPARTMENT at Bumpus offers 
an excellent stock of modern and standard books 
in French, German, Italian, and Spanish; and 
the means of obtaining any foreign publication. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 160 
of “THE SPECTATOR” 


is now ready 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should 


be enclosed with instructions and addressed to: — 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 


“THE SPECTATOR” LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND. 



























THE 


SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE | 


To readers on holiday, who normally receive 
THE SPECTATOR through a newsagent, we 
shall be glad to forward a copy of the paper 
each week to any part of the world, post free, 
at 6d. per copy, or to arrange for delivery 








through the nearest local newsagent. 


Please send instructions, with remittance to cover 
cost for the period, to:—The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


JULY STEEL PRODUCTION 


It was expected that the British Iron and Steel Federation 
figures of production for July would be low : there were holida 
to be allowed for, an accumulation of imported stocks dean 
from the beginning of this year to be worked off and Necegsq 
repairs to overworked machinery to be completed ; but Peon 
hardly to be expected that the Steel production figure shoul 
be the lowest for any month since December, 1934, and Pig-iro 
production the lowest since February, 1935. It is recognised 
that 1937 was an exceptional year for the iron and steel industry 
and that to obtain a true picture one should compare with 1936, 
Even that comparison no longer looks as healthy as it did, The 
July steel figure of 683,200 tons compares with 974,100 tons in 
July, 1936, and 1,059,200 tons in July, 1937. The Pig-iroy 
figure of 507,800 tons compares with 665,600 tons in July 
1936, and 729,300 tons in July, 1937. ; 
The exceptional decline last month seems to have been 
almost wholly due to holidays. The Scottish works close 
down on July 16th and lost nearly half a month’s output ; a pro. 
portion of the English works closed for the last week of the 
month. One must look for another month of small productiog 
in August when the remaining 90 per cent. of the English works 
will be closed for at least a week, but from September onwards 
it is legitimate to hope fora sharper recovery than is usual jn 
the autumn : stocks will have been cleared off and presumably 
all necessary repairs completed ; it is hardly legitimate to base 
conclusions about the trend of the British steel industry on q 
single month’s figures, but the decline of the past two months 
has been so sharp that the figures for the first 7 months of this 
year are now a little below those of the first 7 months of 1936, 
Steel production for that period was 107,800 tons below 1936, 
and 787,900 tons below 1937; pig-iron output for the same 
period was 98,900 tons above 1936 but 227,100 tons below 1937, 


* * * * 








RADIO CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Inevitably the financial results which are now being returned 
by some of the big business concerns in America reflect the 
recession of the past months. One has the feeling that in view 
of the despairing attitude which American business men have 
until recently adopted, these results might have been even 
worse ; Radio Corporation of America is a case in point. After 
making full allowance for the dividend on both classes of pre- 
ferred stock the Corporation has earned 6.6 cents per share on 
its common capital of 13,881,016 shares of no par value. 
There was further recession during the period, for earnings 
were 4.6 cents per share in the first quarter and 2 cents in the 
June quarter. In the first half of last year earnings were rising 
and amounted to 21.9 cents per share—10.4 cents in the first 
quarter and 11.5 cents in the second. But the Corporation 
only entered the dividend list last year after eighteen years of 
existence, and it is something that it has succeeded in earning 
even a little more than the current preferred dividend. It com: 
bines the three functions of a broadcasting company, a cables 
company for the transmission of wireless messages overseas, 
and the manufacture of wireless sets and appliances. 


* * * x 


NICKEL QUARTERLY STATEMENT 

The International Nickel Company of Canada’s quarterly 
figures also show that a strong rearguard action has been fought 
against the forces of business recession. Net profits for the 
June quarter amounted to $6,618,486, a decline of $3,495,278 
on the previous quarter and of $7,580,909 on the corresponding 
quarter of 1937. The Corporation is maintaining its regulat 
dividends of 50 cents per quarter, but for the June quartet 
this rate was not quite earned. The earnings per Common 
share worked out at 42 cents as against 66 cents in the previous 
period and 94 cents in the second quarter of 1937. 


* x x * 


JOHN ISMAY 

While inevitably a number of industrial concerns are now 
showing slightly lower profits than a year ago, it is encouraging 
to find that in many instances the turnover has increased and 
that the decline arises only out of working to a lower margin 0 
profit. Mr. John Ismay, the chairman of John Ismay and Sons, 
the manufacturers of electric lamps and incandescent gas 
mantles, disclosed at last week’s meeting that that was what 
had occurred to his company. Raw materials had risen an 
the price of the finished lamps had been reduced without sact!- 
fice of quality. But the year’s turnover had increased am 
export sales had nearly doubled. The company is again paying 
its usual 45 per cent. dividend. Mr. Ismay announced that 
the plans of expansion had been completed, and that the com 
pany is now engaged on consolidating its business. J. D. M. 
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. Ladies often cause these to 


August 19, 1938] THE SPECTATOR ili 
” ACROSS . A da i 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 308 |, ACROS: » Gueacese cme? 
By ZENO 8 and 31. “ We . . . them not $ A poetic messenger ? 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 


Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,”’ 
not later than first post on Tuesday. 
noon on Tue »sday. 


surcharged on delivery. 


Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 13- 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 14. 


15. rev. A length of twine that > 


sophy.” 

















went quickly ? 


























in toys, in lusts, or wine ; 
But search of deep philo- 


come from the mouth and 
go to the nose. 


oe and should be received 1, My first is unchecked in 23, 6. rev. Occupy. 
No envelopes will be opened before my second in 2 across 7. Artificial. 
2 Ss. ester ¢ 
The 11. Each ofa pair ultimately has 8. Tiny lies (anag.). 
Envelopes con- success 9- pint. 
See 34. 11. This set of persons causes a 
Th riot. 
ae of a stream of 12. “ They laugh that . . .” 


It appears as if you’d have 
to use violence to get this 




















| Si. 1 19 ; 
1 2 | | % \* % | \ | . | 16. rev. and 35 down. = Artistic jacket on! 

Painted 19. ——— bya , 
== ———— ——- Sma ais TCR 22. rev. This man if of a man. 
10 | 11 12 | |’° | | [" | oy roc mga shire. 24. rev. The kind of plate for a 
Jt _- s es = Soe 20 and 18. A devotion the thirsty photographer. 

15 | 16 | 17 | | | 18 119 like. 25. Vowels. 
| | | | 21. Flower found in a hole. 28. :-: oe thee good ale 
|_____— ————- Se 23. Not in left. : Part f ; 
20 | | | | | | 26. My first and second are 29 *4ft of a unit. 
| | | unchecked in 36. 30. ar oe il 
oa a “ee io, Er 27. Supposed to be a portrait of 33 7 _ ese coins are a 
| | | | ie | | John Hall Stevenson, a er h of 
ad ee ee On ae friend of Sterne, in Tristram Sh Re ee ES ' en put 
2 - cc 6 Shandy. among the china! 
|’ | | | | | | | | | 31. See 8 across. 35- rev. See 16. 
i a = . J} «if 32, Unable to see—but not in SOLUTION TO 
DT | 28 | | | |#9 ts |” | | - wae - CROSSWORD NO. 307 
| | | 35. V at is affected in 32. TOS EY SM ATV ER 
—— | a S| saenar ecine  - i. 36. Certainly not clear-headed. [> + 4 E) RUC) ULTPOPE| C1 
| | ae T| A| Lj L} ATG) Ef S/I|N| ON 
hee ae, | | DOWN ra, L A| RMPCT] O| CL KJH| D 
56 | | | | | | 1. Reassurance if these odd- [JW E| TEAIT| A‘RIG ET SpR 
| | | ments become wet. AUT) EC! HiN 1 (ETA o OSS 
2. Grey-haired dog wouldn't J¥) OPAIN|G!E| LTFTT| SAID 
have a cough, I don’t S| T/U| P| 1|D ee P 
The winner of Crossword No. 307 is Miss M. Y. Mead, suppose ! AUS SENT? SPELL ALT s 


6 Holland Villas Road, London, W. 14. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


a line. 


5°. for 13; 73% for 26; 
J 


PERSONAL 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the | 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. | 





A LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian | 
Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me | 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, | 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal | 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davirs, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. | 





RE YOU HOPING TO GET WELL ? Then adopt | 
the “ Nature’s Way ”’ method of feeding. Twenty- 
seven years’ world-wide testimony no drugs. An} 
illustrated pamphlet with dietary, pt from the founder, 
Mr. Reppir, Mallett, Redlands, Exeter. 





TWO-OUNCE tin for eighteen-pence ! 


TOM LONG implies true smokers’ sense. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C. TEM. BAR 8594. 











REIGN AND ENGLISH SHORTHAND INDI- | 

VIDU AL LY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. 
German/Spanish taught. Telephone: Flaxman era 
Box A.722, The Spectator. 





IGH-CLASS Nursing Home. Own grounds, with 
ee view of downland and English Chan- | 
nel; h. & c. Convalescents, medical and post operative | 
cases nd + rained night sister always on duty.—For 
full particulars apply MATRON, Highland Lodge, 
Eastbourne 


H A 3 





YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy | 
LATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 






|} of three recent 
















Giteecnat and successfully used in all parts of the | 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ | 
Branches, or Sole Makers : HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- | 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. } 
| geet O WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 5. | 

-4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— | 


REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
) Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 ‘Gower Street, London, 
¥ C1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


and 10% for §2. 


j dition a full-time trained nurse costing 2} gns. 





CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
i Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
Moscow on the Eve of Revolution! 
THE LAST NIGHT (A). 
Directed by Yu. Raizman. 








ERKELEY, Berkeley Street. —May 8505. 
“SON OF MONGOLIA” (U), “Storm in a 
| Teacup ” "(A March of Time (U) 2/6, 3/6, $/-, 8,6. 


WHERE HELP Is WANTE dD 


POOR GIRL, only 1s, dying from (¢ “ANC E R, 

d pleads to be allowed to remain with her mother in 
her own home until the end. Doctors consent on con- 
a week 
attends her during the three or four remaining months. 
PLEASE HELP to make this possible. Case 264/38). 
—Appeal S., a hssantd for Cancer Reliet, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


( NLY 40—INCURABLE ! Widow suffering from 

advanced incurable illness, in distress of mind, hav- 
ing two children dependent on her and income of only 
18s. per week. PLEASE HELP us to give her nursing 
care and financial aid.—Appeal S, Distressed Gentlc- 
tolks’ Aid Association, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 











APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


OF KE 


B » O RO UGH 
APPOINTMENT OF 


NDAL. 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


Applications are invited for the position of Chief 


| Librarian at a commencing salary of £400 per annum, 


rising, subject to satisfactory service, by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to a maximum of £450 per annum, 
Preference will be given to candidates who hold 


the certificates of the Library Association or the London | 
| University 


School of Librarianship, and who have 
had organising experience in a modern public library. 

The person appointed will be required to pass a 
medical examination and the appointment will be 
subject to the Local Government and other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Particulars of duties and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica 
tions, marked “ Librarian,” accompanied by copies 
testimonials, must be delivered not 
later than August 31st, 1938. 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 

14 Kent Street, H. RHODES 

Kendal. Town lerk. 


Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 

Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, 
| ONDON “COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
Under Distinguished Patronage. 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or — men 
NDIVIDUAL TUITI 
A suitable position found for every Suaiified stude 

Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject 


S.W.7. 














Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 
— PRIANGI E Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May 5306-8 


‘TRAINING ‘ ‘OLLEGES 

BE ‘DFORD PHY Sit AL TRAINING COL- 
| GE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
| Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
| Massage, P eg Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
| Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—F\x spectus 
| apply SECRETARY. 


PHY SICAL 


yen 





we pre 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D® WILLIAMS’ | SCHOOL, bol GELLEY, 


NORTH WALE 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls 


Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 
HEAD-MISTRESS 
Miss E. ¢ NIGHTINGALE, 
I AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-i9. 4 





fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for ‘th 1e 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 
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AND COLLEGES 


LE ADING modern Public Sc shool, inspected end 





ininediane vacancy 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Barca | YEAR FOR WINTER UNDERWEAR! 


—Thrifty Buyers! Send for Illus. ¢ atalogue and 
Free Patterns of lovely ‘‘ B-P ” Underw ear, See th 
BIG REDUCTIONS on last year’s prices, Ha nile 
patterns, and judge the EXTRA SAVING through 


available for a if necessary. 


buying DIRECT FROM MAKERS. Pure Wel | 


' Mixtures, Art Silk. Every style and size, for Women, 
Children, Men. Special OUTSIZE Service, Satis. 
faction GUARANTEED.—Write to Birkett & PHILLips, 
Lrp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham 


eh idea of fees should be given. 


| on request. —MANacer, L issadell, Sligo, Trish F ree State, 
| AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 


| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, select: a Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


a 


to sell or professional services to offer are invited 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classj- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


EDUC ATION AL 


U NIVERSITY 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
uesday of each week. Discounts :—2}' for 6 inser- 


as; §% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10% for 52 


VAI E xX RECOMME NDED BRI r ISH 


Bie wom ses, and full particulars « 
n_ application to the Regist al 


A summer cold is dangerous because it 


HOTELS 


destroys the vitality you should be build- | ge_rasr.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
ing up for the coming winter. Get rid | BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
of it quickly with Vapex. Breathe the pleasant, BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN 


AND ENGINEERING 


refreshing vapour which 
innermost passages of nose and throat, easing 
ADMINISTRATION including Economics, 
3 stuffiness and killing the germs at their source. CAPEI 


* OF EXTRA-MURAIT 





BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). —BURFORD BRIDG 
HOTEL. 

BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 


penetrates to the 


any headache or 


b ; , CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
Vapexis perfectly safe for children—guaranteed CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
free from ephedrine or any narcotic, CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL 

From your Chemist 2/- & 3)- CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 


yHomas KeRFooT & co. itv. | DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRI 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. ( SPA HI 
ty Sa BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


FELLOW SHIPS, SCHOI ARSHIPS, 81 UDENT 


WANTE D TO PU RCHASE FALMOUTH (Cornwall) —FALMOUTH 


] ADY CASH w AITING 





rj GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 


‘.. TYPEW RITERS, 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ash for Pc em 1s. — STO KWI ask udgate Hill, 1 Cc ‘4 











7RAVE CLUBLTD.« 


~Room and breakfast, § ‘eter . hat os een 705 Thy, 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. | KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 


ITERARY Typewrig.1 ss, 









ROTTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE —REGENT. 
AT {L.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. | LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 


Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager. LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 





i ALISON HOTEL.—Melville —UNITED SERVICES, 
»” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295 98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 








POEMS ».—So s ieee . revere 
E E x . comamare WEEK | INCLUSIVE! | yaTLOGK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
. and in a real hotel where for 
20 years the Resident Director, Mrs, Harrison, has been 
a purveyor of genuine comfort. 
those who are not well off. 


Here is an hotel, beautifully | NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
situated—many bedrooms with a southern aspect and a —ROYAL MARINI 
minutes town, 4 minutes sea. 2 ER’ —STATION TEL 

Hot and cold water in all rooms. Best English fare. PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
Resident Director, for tarifi 


Geman HOTEL, 





lovely view of Torbay 


PUBLICATIONS 








icles and Logon of 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


-| FELIXSTOWE—MELROSE. 
ae HEST FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Primrose Vain 

WC GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEI 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 
aaa LINKS. 

96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). | KESWICK. KESWICK. 
6d. a night, or 35s 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 


with radiators, A.A. | LOGH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWI 


Great RusseH Street, W.C.1 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORJ ARMS 
Here is a price to suit; MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
TORQDAY. PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)-——PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 













EFRESH YOURSELVES 
Ask for ace, List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS | gp, LRONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
“ELS managed by the ST. MAWES ( l).—SHIP & CAS 
PEOPLES REF RE 3SHMENT HOUSE ae coed Sood ad Pt: 


; St. GEORGE’s HOvusE, 193 REGENT 





— | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
in English Country. | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE 


rLI 
LTD. SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 








ANI D ] AMB.—-The Bree test ta able delica y. 
j j a 2 ) Yetholm, Scot. for peace, 
comfort, ‘sae hill air, quiet roads.—Muirhead. 









per Ib. popes or 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hot#t 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEI 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- Fae —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE 








TARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., 
;. with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to | —ROSLYN HALL. 









pe 
inesdays, com mencing 
A ADIE 





TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopeteignton). —HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 


one night only §s. 6d. 


UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 











CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 


7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W. C. 2 





blished by Tue Srectator, Ltp., at their oMcess 











